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RECOLLECTION, INDIAN AND PLATONIC 


Pinar éhi vacas pate devéna médnasa saha 
Vadsos pate nt ramaya méyy evdstu mdyi grutdm. AV 1.1.2. 


Cathedram habet in caelo qui intus corda docet 
St. Augustine, In epist. Joannis ad Parthos. 


Qur’an 6. 80.2 

[The doctrine that what we call ‘learning’ is really a ‘ remembering,’ 
and that our ‘knowledge’ is by participation in the Omniscience of an 
immanent spiritual principle is traced in Indian and Platonic texts. That 
is just as, in the same perennial philosophy, the beautiful is such by a 
participation in Beauty, and all being a participation of Being absolutely. 

The omniscience of the immanent spiritual principle, intellectus vel 
spiritus, is the logical correlative of its timeless omnipresence. It is only 
from this point cf view that the concept of a Providence (prajid, mpévaa, 
mpoundeca) becomes intelligible. The Providential Self (prajiadtman) does 
not arbitrarily decree our ‘ Fate’ but is the witness of its operation: our 
Fate is merely the temporal extension of its free and instant act of being. 
It is only because we think of Providence as a foreknowledge of the future 
that we are confused; as if we asked, What was God thinking in a time 
before time was! Actually, Providential knowledge is no more of a future 
than of a past, but only of a now. Experience of duration is incompatible 
with omniscienee, of which the empirical self is therefore incapable. 

On the other hand, to the extent that we are able to identify ourselves 
with the Providential Self itself—Tva6: ceavrév; That art thou—we rise 
above the sequences of Fate, becoming their spectator rather than their 
victim. Thus the doctrine that all knowledge is by participation is in- 
separably connected with the possibility of Liberation (moksa, Mics) from 
the pairs of opposites, of which past and future, here and there, are the 
pertinent instances in the present context. As Nicolas of Cusa has expressed 





1 AV 1.1.2, ‘Come thou again, O Lord of Speech, with the divine mind, 
infix it, O Lord of Weal, in me, yea in me let thy lore abide.’ Cf. ibid. verse 
4 sam gruténa gamemahi, ‘May we be familiar with thy lore,’ where sam 
gam corresponds to anubhi in other contexts. Cf. also AA 2.7 Avir dvir 
me edhi... ma Srutam me pra hasit, ‘Do thou (Atman, Brahma) be 
revealed to me, may thy lore not forsake me’ (Keith’s rendering). 

Qur’in: ‘My Lord includeth all things in his knowledge—Will ye not 
then remember?’ St. Augustine: ‘His throne is in heaven who teaches 
from within the heart.’ Cf. BU 3.9.23 ‘the support of Truth is in the 
heart.’ 
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it, the wall of the Paradise in which God dwells is made up of these 
contraries, and the strait way in, guarded by the highest spirit of Reason, 
lies between them. In other words, our Way lies through the now and 
nowhere of which empirical experience is impossible, though the fact of 
Memory assures us that the Way is open to Comprehensors of the Truth.] 


THe GAYATRI (RV 3.62.10) invokes Savitr to ‘impel our intel- 
lections ’ (dhiyo y6 nah pracoddyat), or better, ‘ our speculations.’ 2 
AA 2.3.5 tells us that ‘ the self that is in speech (vdc)* is incom- 
plete, since one intuits (anubhavati)* when impelled to thought 
(manase) by the Breath (praénena), not when impelled by speech.’ * 
‘ Breath ’ is to be understood here in its highest sense, common in 
AA., that of Brahma and immanent solar Self, and as in BU 
2.5.19 ayam atma brahma sarvanubhih, ‘this Self, Brahma, ex- 
perient of all.’® The sense is, then, that it is not by what we are 
told, but by the indwelling Spirit, that we know and understand 
the thing to which words can only refer us; that which is audibly 
or otherwise sensed does not in itself inform us, but merely provides 
the occasion and opportunity to re-cognize the matter to which the 
external signs have referred us. 

While these texts unmistakeably present us with the notions of 





? MU 6.10 explains dhiyah by buddhayah; the dhira is a ‘ contemplative’ 
rather than merely ‘wise.’ With pracoddydt cf. MU 2.6 pratibodhaniya 
and pracodayitr. 

* The powers of the soul are called ‘selves’ in CU 8.12.4f. and KausUp. 
4.21. That is to say, ‘the self of speech’ means the man considered as a 
speaker. In this sense, man has as many selves as he has powers. 

*Anubhi (cf. ‘gleichkommen’ and accognoscere) is literally ‘to come 
to be along with,’ or ‘adapted or conformed to, or identified with’ the 
object of knowledge, whether in the epistemological or the erotic (JUB 
1.54.7) sense; cf. adequatio rei et intellectus. We have tried to suggest 
this content by using the word ‘ intuit,’ and sometimes ‘ experience’ (with 
implied ‘immediacy ’), reserving ‘know’ for jia. 

5 This hardly differs from Keith’s version. On Manas (and Vac) ef. my 
On Being in One’s Right Mind, Rev. of Religion, Nov. 1942, p. 11; and CU 
8.12.5, ‘Now he who knows, “Let me think this,’—that is the Self 
(dtman, Spirit). The Mind is his “divine eye” (daiva caksus) ; he, 
verily, with that divine eye, the Mind, beholds these objects of desire, and 
is content.’ Mind is the ‘prior’ and the ‘overlord’ of the other powers 
of the soul (SB 10. 5.3.7, 14. 3.2.3). 

® Sarvanubhih states rather the basis than the bare fact of omniscience. 
The Self is necessarily ‘omniscient’ because it is ‘the only seer, hearer, 
thinker, etc.’ in us (BU 3.4.2, 3.7.23, ete.). The empirical self is its 
instrument. 
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illumination and inspiration, we should not propose to deduce from 
them alone a fully developed theory of ‘ Recollection’ (smara, 
smrtt; sati) without further support; we cite them first by way of 
introduction to other texts treating directly of Memory. 

The doctrine is simply stated in CU 7.26.1 ‘Memory is from 
the Self, or Spirit’ (atmatah smarah). For ‘ the Self knows every- 
thing’ (sarvam dtma janite, MU 6.7), “this Great Being is just 
a recognition-mass’ (vijndnaghana, BU 2.4.12), or ‘ precognition 
mass’ (prajnanaghana, BU 4.5.13, cf. MandUp. 5). Brahma, 
Self, is ‘intuitive of everything’ (sarvanubhih, BU 2.5.19) be- 
cause, as Sankara says, it is the ‘Self of all’ (sarvatman). He, 
indeed, is ‘ the only seer, hearer, thinker, knower and fructuary in 
us’ (BU 3.8.11, 4.5.15; cf. AA 3.2.4) and therefore, because of 
His timeless omnipresence must be omniscient. Memory is a par- 
ticipation in His awareness who never himself ‘remembers’ any- 
thing, because he never forgets. ‘ Remembering,’ as Plotinus says, 
‘is for those who have forgotten.’ ” 

CU 7.18.1 echoes and expands AA 2.3.5 as cited above: 
‘Memory (smara) is more than Space (dkasa, the medium of 
hearing). Accordingly, even were many men assembled, not being 
possessed of Memory, neither would they hear any one at all, nor 
think (man), nor recognize (vijid), but if possessed of Memory, 
they would hear and think and recognize. By Memory, assuredly, 
one recognizes (vijdndti) children, recognizes cattle. Revere 
Memory.” 

The power-of-the-soul that remembers is the Mind (manas = 
vous) ,° undistracted by the working of the powers of perception and 
action. ‘There, in “clairvoyant-sleep” (svapne),® that divinity 





7 Enneads 4. 6. 7. 

5 Cf. MU 6. 34. 6-9. 

* Svapna here, as often elsewhere, is not ordinary sleep or dreaming, but 
the state of contemplation (dhyana). The ‘divinity’ is the ‘ Recognitive 
Person’ (vijidnamaya purusa) of BU 2.1.17, 18 ‘who is said to be 
“asleep ” (svapiti) when he controls the powers of perception and action. 
Resuming the recognitive power (vijiidnam dddaya), he rests in the heart; 
‘when he “sleeps,” these worlds are his. . . . Controlling the powers of 
perception and action, he drives around in his own person (lit. ‘ body’) 
as he will.’ As in BU 5.3.7 where this Person ‘as it were contemplates 
(dhydyatva), as it were disports, for when he is “ asleep” (svapno bhitvd), 
he transcends this world and the forms of death.’ 

In this technical sense ‘sleep’ and ‘dreaming’ are not the sleep of 
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intuits (anubhavati) Greatness. Whatever has been seen (drstam), 
he proximately sees (anupasyati), whatever has been heard, he 
proximately hears (anusrunoti). Whatever has been and has not 
been seen, whatever has been heard and has not been heard, intui- 
tively-known or unknown (anubhitam, ananubhitam), good or 
evil (sat, asat),1° whatever has been directly-experienced (praty- 
anubhiitam) in any land or airt, again and again he directly- 
experiences ; he sees it all, he sees it all” (PrasUp. 4.5), or, as 
the commentator understands the conclusion, ‘ being himself the all, 
he sees it all, in accordance with the principle of the identity of 
knowing and being enunciated in verse 11, where the Comprehensor 
of the Self ‘ knowing all, becomes all.’ In the foregoing context, 
Sankara interprets, rightly I think, ‘ seen and not seen’ as referring 
to ‘what has been seen in this birth and what has been seen in 
another birth’: *t the meaning of this will become clearer when we 
deal with jdtavedds and jdtissaro and if we bear in mind that 
though he speaks of former births, the Lord is for him ‘the only 
transmigrant.’ ?* 

The subject of Memory is discussed in Mil. 78-80. It is first 





fatigue but the act of imagination. And this is quite universal. For 
example, ‘I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh . . . your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions’ (Joel 2.28) ; ‘my thoughts 
had soared high aloft, while my bodily senses had been put under restraint 
by sleep—yet not such sleep as that of men weighed down by fullness of 
food or by bodily weariness,—methought there came to me a Being... 
the Mind of the Sovereignty . . . (who said:) “Keep in mind all that 
you desire to learn, and I will teach you”’ (Hermes Trismegistos, Lib. I. 
1,—ib. 28 he refers to the sleep of fatigue as ‘irrational sleep’); ‘Me 
bi-fel a ferly . . . I slumberde in a slepyng . . . benne gon I meeten a 
meruelous sweuene ... I beo-heold . . .’ (Piers the Plowman, Prologue). 
Rimi, Mathnawi 4. 3067 contrasts the sleep of the vulgar with that of the 
elect; the latter ‘has nothing in common with the sleep of ignorance 
(khwab-i-ghaflat) in which most people pass their conscious lives’ (Nichol- 
son’s note on Mathnawi 2.31, cf. 1. 388-393; and BG 2.69). Life is an 
‘awakening’ from non-existence; ‘sleep’ is an awakening from life. Cf. 
P. Arunachalam, Luminous Sleep (reprinted from the Westminster Review; 
Colombo, 1903). 

10 Lit. ‘aught and naught,’ and here ‘ good and evil’ rather than ‘real 
and unreal’ cf. punyam ca padpam ca in BU 4.3.5 and sadasat in MU 3.1. 

11°God enjoys eternalwise the contingency of things. ... The knower 
being that which is known’ (Meister Eckhart, in Evans ed. 1. 391, 4). ‘ The 
mind of the Sage at rest becomes the mirror of the universe’ (Chwang Tzii). 
12 See below, On the One and Only Transmigrant. 
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shown that it is not by thinking (citta) but by Memory (satt = 
smrti) that we remember ; for we are not without intelligence even 
when what was done long ago has been forgotten (pamuttham = 
pramrstam). It is then asked: ‘Does Memory arise (appajjatt) 
always as an over-knowledge-state (sabbd . . . abhijdnanta)* or is 
Memory factitious (katumika — krtima), and answered that 
‘Memory occurs as an over-knowledge state, and is also factitious,’ 
i.e., it may be either spontaneous or artificially stimulated.** The 
King rejoins: ‘That amounts to saying that all Memory is over- 
knowing, never factitious.’ Nagasena replies: ‘ In that case, crafts- 
men would have no need of workshops or schools of art or science, 
and masters would be useless; which is not true.’ So the King 
asks: ‘ In how many ways does Memory arise?’ Nagasena answers, 
‘ Sixteen.’ © These are really only two ways, either by over-knowing 
without means (abhijanato), or by external stimulation (katumtka), 
the total of sixteen being made up by a subdivision of the second 





138 Abhi in abhijnd intensifies ja, to know (yyvdoKw, vodw, kennen, cun- 
ning) : to remember is something more than simply to perceive; cf. Meister 
Eckhart’s ‘I can see a rose in winter when no rose is there.’ Hence, while 
abhijnd can mean just ‘remember’ or ‘ understand’ (Panini 3. 2.112 abhi- 
jdndsi = smarasi, budhyase; Mil. 77 abhijandsi, ‘ Did you ever remember?’), 
in Pali Buddhism generally the sense of the marvellous predominates, and 
abhinnd = abhijdnand is usually the supernatural knowledge or omniscience 
of a Buddha, an iddhi acquired by contemplative discipline and which he 
or other Arhats can ‘intuit’ (anubhi) at will. In this sense abhinnd 
includes the six powers of levitation (motion at will through the air), 
cleiraudience, thought-reading, knowledge of one’s own and of other people’s 
former births, and assurance that liberation has been attained (D 3.281, 
based on many other contexts, see PTS Pali Dict., s.v.). It is noteworthy 
that ‘ over-knowing’ and ‘liberation’ coincide; reminding one of Meister 
Eckhart’s ‘ Not till the soul knows all that there is to be known can she 
pass over to the unknown good.’ 

Abhijnd does not appear in the Upanisads; in BG it is always only used 
of ‘knowing’ Krishna,—certainly an ‘ over-knowing and not an empirical 
experience. 

14The Mil. categories are not quite the same as those of the previously 
cited texts, in which abhijid does not appear. But it is made very clear 
that all learning is really re-cognition, i.e. re-collection. 

15T.e. one abhijdnato and the rest katumikad. This must have something 
t» do with the well-known doctrine of the ‘sixteen parts’ of which the 
‘Self’ is the sixteenth (BU 1.5.15) and that part ‘with which you now 
understand (anubhavasi) the Vedas’ (CU 6.7.6). On the number ‘16’ 
ef. E. J. H. Mackay, Chanhu-Daro Excavations—1935-36 240-1 (American 
Oriental Series 20, 1943). 
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category according to the nature of the means. Thus Memory 
occurs by over-knowledge simply when such as Ananda or others 
who are ‘ birth-rememberers ’ (jdatissara)*° remember a birth (jatin 
sarantt) ; it occurs factitiously when those who are naturally forget- 
ful (muttha-ssatiko = mrsta-)*" are constrained or stimulated 
to remember by another person (or thing), e.g. when one recog- 
nizes a relative by likeness, or cattle by their brands,'* or reads 
letters or numbers, or consults a book, or intuitively (anubhitato) 
as when one remembers what has already been seen or heard 
(without being ‘reminded’ of it). Memory, in any case, is a 
latent power. 

Thus what we think we ‘learn,’ but really ‘remember,’ implies 
that in intuition directly, and in learning indirectly, we are really 





*° This refers to the supernormal faculty of remembering past ‘ habita- 
tions,’ as possessed by a Buddha or other Arhat, and to be distinguished 
from the memory of a former habitation by an ordinary brother, whose 
memory of the past is included in the list of factitious rememberings 
because means are employed to evoke it. The supernormal power is exercised 
at will by a Buddha, and extends to the recollection of any birth whatever, 
however remote; the brother who is not yet an Arhat can only, by a step- 
by-step procedure, recover the memory of one or more births, but no more 
(Vis. 411): in the one case the all-seeing view is as it were from the 
centre of a circle, whence all ‘moments’ within or upon the circumference 
can be seen at a glance, while in the other case, which is that of a being 
whose range is naturally confined to motion along the circumference itself 
(i.e. in time, so far as memories are concerned) and cannot see forward or 
backward immediately, but only predict by inference or recover the past 
by successive steps, and look inward by analogy, but has neither foresight 
nor hindsight nor insight unless suprationally and by inspiration. The 
Buddha has ‘ prior knowledge of the ultimate beginning’ (agaiiiam . . 
pajadnami), and more than that’ (D 3.28); his range is infinite (ananta- 
gocaram, Dh. 179); but it is as the Buddha, the Wake, not as this man 
Gotama, now waking and now sleeping, that he is thus omniscient (sabbanni 
= sarvajid), and similarly in the case of others. This amounts to saying 
that Buddha = Paramatman. 

17TS 7.6.10.4 madya is glossed by vismrtyonmatta, ‘ oblivious,’ ‘in a 
state of amnesia.’ Sn. 815 mussati is explained by nassati, ‘ perishes’ 
(SnA 536); and parimussati is paribahiro hoti, i.e. ‘ wholly forgets,’ is to 
be “alienated ”’ (Vis. 44). I infer that amnesia was a known malady, 
and further that all forgetfulness was thought of as a madness of the 
same kind; only the Buddha and other Arhats being perfectly sane. 

18 Cf. CU 7.13.1, ‘recognize cattle,’ cited above. On cattle brands see 
Pohath-Kehelpannala in Ceylon National Review 1.334 (1907), and J. 
Abbott, The Keys of Power 140 and figs. 19-21 and 52 (1932). 
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drawing upon, or, as the older texts would express it, ‘ milking’ 
an innate prescience (prajndna = mpovow, mpopnfaa). In D 1.19- 
22 we are told that the Gods fall from heaven only when their 
‘memory fails, and they are of confused memory’ (sati mussatt, 
satiya sammosa) ; those whose mind remains uncorrupted, and do 
not forget, are ‘stedfast, immutable, eternal, of a nature that 
knows no change, and will remain so for ever and ever’; and such, 
likewise, is the liberated (vimutto) Buddha’s prescience (pajdnanda), 
or foreknowing, ‘on which, however, he lays no stress’ (tam ca 
pajadnanam na pardmasatt).’® It is significant, in the first place, 
that what is thus said of the Buddha is, as so often happens, only 
a paraphrase of what had already been said of Agni, who ‘ does not 
forget the prior nor the latter word, but is not vainglorious by 
reason of his counsel’ (né mrsyate prathamadm ndparam vaco ’sya 
kratva sacate dpradrpitah, RV 1.145. 2).2° And secondly, that for 
Plato similarly it is precisely a failure to remember that drags 
down from the heights the soul that has walked with God (Oe 
évvorades = brahmacadri) and had some vision of the truths, but 
cannot retain it (Phaedrus 248C,”* cf. Plotinus, Enneads 4. 4. 
tj 





°T.e. na pardmrésati, and rendered by Rhys Davids, ‘he is not puffed 
up’; in the similar context, D 3.28, na paramdsdmi is rendered by ‘I do 
not pervert it,—or, ‘I am not attached to it’ might be better. That 
these are the right connotations seems to follow from the Vedic parallel 
cited above. It will be because his prescience is ‘of far more than that’ 
(tato ca utiarataritarem pajdndami, ib., and D 3.28) rather than because 
such knowledge is not essential to liberation (M 1.277) that it is not 
over-valued; there are other than cosmic possibilities. 

On the distinctions of gnosis amongst the Gods in the Brahma worlds 
ef. A 4.74f.: some are content with its beatitudes, others are prescient 
(pajananti) of an absolute liberation. 

20 Suggestive of Agni’s epithet satyavdc, ‘ whose word is truth,’ RV 3.26. 
9, 7.2.3, ef. Pali saccavdcd, saccavadin. ‘The flower and fruit of speech 
is truth’ (AA 2.2.6). Prathamdém néparam may well mean ‘eternal’ 
rather than ‘earlier and latter,’ cf. BU 2.5.19 epirvam anaparam = 
Paradiso 29.20 Né prima né poscia. 

Agni, kratvd ... dpradrpitah contrasts with the Indra of BD 7.54 svena 
viryena darpitah, until he is reawakened by Saptagu-Brhaspati = Agni 
and comes to himself again. The Sacerdotium is not intoxicated by knowl- 
edge, but the Regnum may be intoxicated by power. 

21 Few retain an adequate memory of them (ib. 250 A). 

22The Gods do not sometimes forget and sometimes remember,—‘ such 
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No less striking is the fact that mosd, musa (mrsda), ‘ false,’ is 
regularly opposed to saccam (satyam), ‘ true’; and since this musa, 
mrsd@ derives from mussati, mrs, to ‘ignore,’ ‘ forget, ‘ overlook,’ 
it is clear that ‘ not-true’ coincides with ‘ forgotten.’ In the same 
way, although conversely, A7jOm is ‘oblivion, ‘ forgetting,’ and 
dAnOeia ‘ truth, or literally ‘ not-forgetting.’ Accordingly, 6 dAnOas 
ovpavds (Phaedo 109 E) is not merely ‘true, or real, heaven’ but 
also ‘ heaven where there is no forgetting,’ and where, by the same 
token, the Gods ‘ never learn’ because there is nothing ever absent 
from their ken (Enneads 4.4.7); in the same way Plato’s 76 
GAnOeias wediov is not merely ‘ plain of truth’ but also ‘land of no 
forgetting,’ and the opposite of Aristophanes’ 76 A7Oys wediov ‘land 
of oblivion’ (Ran. 186). Lethe, too, is one of Discord’s deadly 
brood (Hesiod, Th. 227), and still for Shakespeare means ‘ death’ ; 
so that the ‘land of not-forgetting’ is also the ‘land of immortality.’ 
In the sense that we are what we know, and that to be and to know 





memory is for those who have lost it.’ The omniscience of Zeus does not 
depend on observation, but on the innate gnosis of his own unlimited life. 
Cf. "Ata, ‘ Openly the heart’s eye then beholds him, and doth scorn remem- 
brance, as a burden hardly to be borne,’ quoted by Abi Bakr, ch. 47. For 
Aristotle, too, the Divine Mind ‘does not remember,’ as does the perishable 
mind which is reminded by its sense perceptions (De an. 3.5). In the 
heart one knows the truth, in the heart alone, forsooth, is truth established ’ 
(BU 3.9.23); the soul’s recognition of the visions stored up in her is the 
process of ‘remembering’ (Enneads 4.7.10, 12). When everything has 
been remembered, once and for all, then there is no more remembering as 
a process, but only an immemorial knowledge. The disparagemetit of memory 
will not, then, be misunderstood; one might say that, like ‘ consciousness’ 
in the Buddhist Parable of the Raft, memory is ‘good for crossing over, 
but not an activity to be clung to.’ To remember is a virtue in those who 
have forgotten, but the perfected never lose their vision of the truth and 
have no need to recall it (Phaedrus 249 C, D, cf. Proclus, see note 25). 

Sister M. P. Garvey, St. Augustine, Christian or Neo-Platonist 107 
(1939), confuses memory with remembering, as one might being with be- 
coming. Memory taken absolutely coincides with omniscience and is not a 
procedure; but remembering is learning and would be a contradiction in 
one whose memory never fails. This is, in fact, Philo’s distinction of 
memory (“»juvn) from recollection (dvduynos), the latter being a means 
of escape éx A7nOns, but evidently needless as such on the part of one whose 
memory has never lapsed (LA 3.93). This distinction, if I am not mis- 
taken, is that of smara from smarana, the former denoting love as well 
as memory, and the latter the act of remembering, which implies a desir- 
ing or seeking rather than a loving. 
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are the same (ro yap avro voeiv éotw TE Kal civat) Pa recollection is life 
itself, and forgetfulness a lethal draught. 

So far, it is clearly implied that Memory is a kind of latent 
knowledge,** which may be either self-revealing, or may be revived 
by an appropriate external sign, for example, when we are ‘ taught,’ 
or more truly ‘re-minded.’ There is a clear distinction of mere 
perception from recognition, whether or not evoked by the percept. 
Memory is a re-covery or re-experiencing (pratyanubhii, PrasUp. 
4.5), and it may be observed that the other supernatural powers 
(iddhi) which can be experienced at will by the Arhat are similarly 
called ‘recoveries’ (patihdra, V prati-hr). It is evidently not, 
then, the outer, aesthetic self, but an inner and immanent power, 
higher than that of the senses, that remembers or foreknows 
(prajna), by a ‘ fore’ knowledge that is rather ‘ prior’ with respect 
to all empirical means of knowing than merely ‘ fore’ with respect 
to future events,—unde non pRAEvidentia sed PRovidentia polius 
dicitur (Boethius, De consol. 5. 6. 69,70). That which remembers, 
or rather, which is always aware of all things, must be a principle 
always present to (anubhii) all things, and therefore itself un- 
affected by the duration in which these events succeed one another.” 





23 Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, fr. 18 B5 (1912). Cf. MU 6.34.3 
yac cittas tanmayo bhavati; St. Augustine, Conf. 13.11 esse, nosse, velle 

. in his tribus .. . et una vita et una mens et una essentia. 

24 A fund of omniscience exists eternally in our heart’ (Mahdvairocana- 
bhisambodhi, cited by R. Tajima from the Taisho (Tipitaka), vol. 18, p. 38, 
e 20. Similarly Plotinus, on the ‘ eternal science’ latent within you (Enneads, 
4.7.10, 12). This ‘fund’ corresponds to the Alayavijndna (‘ Hoard of Dis- 
cernment ’), which is to be distinguished from all specific (singular) discern- 
ments, and identified with the ‘Compendious Providence’ (vijidnaghana, 
prajnanaghana) of the Upanisads, and with the form of God’s knowledge 
in Christian theology, where his knowledge of himself is his knowledge of 
all things. 

25‘ He knows, but it is not by means of anything other than himself that 
he knows’ (BU 4.5.15, ete.) This is essentially also the Christian doctrine 
about the divine manner of knowing, cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum, Theol. 
I. 14, 

Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 247 Ef., ‘Knowledge, but not such knowledge as has 
a beginning and varies as it is associated with (év .. . odoa = anubhavati) 
the things we now call realities, but that has its being in the reality 
that is.’ The soul that can always hold this vision remains inviolable; 
but even of those who have seen it, ‘few are possest of a consistent memory.’ 

‘Every God has an undivided knowledge of things divided and a timeless 
knowledge of things temporal; he knows the contingent without contingency, 
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We are thus reduced to a Providence (prajnd, mpovo) ** or Provi- 
dential Self or Spirit (prajndtman) as the ultimate source on which 
all Memory draws, and with which whoever attains to the same 
uninterrupted omniscience must be identified, as in PraSUp. 4.10. 

We have already seen that there is such an omniscient Self, the 
fount of Memory (CU 7.26.1; MU 6.7), and it is repeatedly 
affirmed that this immortal, spiritual fore-knowing solar Self of all 
beings, whose presence is undivided in things divided (BG 13. 15, 
16),*” is our real Self, to be distinguished from the contingent Ego, 
an appareatly unanimous (except in cases of schizophrenia) aggre- 
gate of powers of perception and action which are ‘ only the names 
of His acts’ (BU 1.4.7; MU 2. 6d, ete.). The providential princi- 
ple, in other words, is the immanent Spirit, the Knower of the 
field, apart from whom on the one hand no birth could take place 
(BG 13, etc.), and apart from whom, as only seer, hearer, thinker, 
etc. in us (BU 3. 7. 23, etc.), neither experience nor memory could 
be conceived.*® We see also that the verification of the words, ‘ That 
art thou,’ must involve at the same time liberation and omniscience. 

The connection of omniscience with birth implied above is signifi- 
cant. Jdtissaro, cited above from Mil. 78, in fact immediately 
suggests the older epithet Jdtavedas, Agni’s because ‘ he knows all 
births’ (visvad veda janima, RV 6.15.13; jatdndin veda, AB 2. 39), 
and the term jdtavidyd, knowledge of births, or genealogy.*® It is 





the mutable immutably, and in general all things in a higher mode than 
belongs to their station’ (Proclus, El. Theol. 124, cf. Dodds, p. 226). The 
Gods of Proclus are, of course, the Angels of Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
of Christian theology in general. 

2° To employ the word ‘ Providence’ correctly, it must always be remem- 
bered that the foreknowing principle is that which gives being, and only 
indirectly a manner of being. It is much rather Fate (the operation of 
mediate causes, karma) that ‘ allots’ or ‘ provides for’ the being of things 
as they are, than Providence, which is the timeless witness of this operation. 
The divine foreknowing is not, as such, a transitive act, but the act of 
being, prior to all becomings, of which it knows because it is the only real 
subject in them all. 

Thus in Dodds’ Proclus, El. Theol. 126 ‘for which it (Providence) pro- 
vides’ should read ‘of which it is provident.’ Fate inheres in time, 
Providence is ex tempore, and these are as much to be distinguished as 
are mediate causes from a first cause. 

27 As in Dionysius, De div. nom. 12.11. 

°° Cf. Heb. 4.13. The recollected and regenerated man is ‘renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him who created him’ (Col. 3.10). 

*° For the Knower of Births in divinis this will mean the ‘ genealogy’ 
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because Taniinapat (Agni-Prajapati) becomes the immanent 
Breaths or Powers of the Soul (cf. SB 1.8.3.2; TS 2.1.1.3, 4; 
JUB 4. 2.6; MU 2. 6a, b, etc.) and is thus ‘ his offspring’s witness ” 
(prajanaim upadrasta, cf. JB 3.261 agnir jajne... aupadrastrydya) 
that the Gods through him ‘know the mind of man’ (SB 3. 4. 2. 
5-7).°° How should not He ‘ who faces all ways’ (visratomukha, 
RV 1.97.6) and is ‘of many births’ (bhirijanma, RV 10.5.1), 
he who is the ‘ universal life’ (visvdyuh RV 1. 27.3, and passim) 
or ‘mover of universal life’ (RV 8.43.25), and who assumes all 
forms (visvdriipah RV 3.38. 4), be also the ‘ All-knower ’ (visvavit, 
RV 3.29.7, visdvedis, 3.20.4, and passim)? Agni, Jatavedas, 
is the Breath (AB 2. 39, SB 2. 2. 2.15): ‘those of whose births he 
knows, they verily come to be (bhavanti), but of those whose births 
he knoweth not, how might they exist?’ (AB 2.39); in that it is 
the Breath that mounts (quickens) the emitted semen and knows 
it, therefore He knows whatever is born (SB 9. 5.1.68). Being 
omniprogenitive, the Spirit is omnipresent; and being omnipresent, 
necessarily omniscient. 

This immanent Breath (or ‘ Life’) is, moreover, Vamadeva (AA 
2.2.1), who says of himself: ‘ Being now ** in the womb (gdarbhe 
nu san) I have known all the births of the Gods’ (RV 4. 27.1; AA 
2.5); ‘thus spake Vamadeva, lying in the womb’ (garbhe... 
Sayanah, AA 2.5).°* As Agni, etc., engendered in all things in 
motion or at rest (gdrbhas ca sthataim garbhas caratham), the Only 
Transmigrant ** knows the operations of the Gods and the births of 





of all things always; in the case of the human priest, his mortal analogue, 
who vddati jitavidyém (RV 10.71.11), the genealogy will have to do with 
a particular line of descent. 

30 The all-seeing Sun and the myriads of the solar ‘rays’ or ‘eyes’ that 
become the immanent Breath and the Breaths, our interior powers of which 
the sense organs are the instruments (JUB 1.28; MU 6.8, ete.) are pre- 
cisely ‘die géttlicher Spiher, die der Menschen Thaten erschauen’ (Grass- 
mann), RV passim. 

31 Vedic nu, like sakrt, ‘once for all,’ ‘nowever.’ Similarly the gnomic 
aorist, ‘I have known.’ 

32 As in BU 2.5.18 purisaya; pura, as in Plato mréXs, being ‘ body,’ and 
Saya or Saydna etymologically civis. Deussen (Sechzig Upanishads des 
Veda, 1897, p. 606) has pointed out that the doctrine of a knowledge 
within the womb that is lost at birth, enunciated in the Garbha Up. 3, 4 
corresponds to the Platonic doctrine that all ‘learning’ is really recol- 
lection; cf. the Hebrew sources cited on p. 16. 

88 See below, On The One and Only Transmigrant, 
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men, and is besought to ward (ni pahi) their births (RV I. 70. 
1-3) ; as Gandharva,** Soma-guardian ‘ he wards (pdtt) the genera- 
tions of the Gods’ (RV 9.83.4), and as the All-seeing (abhi y6 
visva bhivandni caste, RV 7. 61.1), the Self of all that is in motion 
or at rest (RV 1.115. 1), and our true Father (JUB 3. 10. 4) he is, 
as aforesaid, the ‘ Knower of births’ (RV 1.50.1). As Krsna, 
‘ Self abiding in all beings’ (aham atmda ... sarvabhiitasayasthitah, 
BG 10.20) he knows al! their births (janmani .. . tiny aham 
veda sarvani, BG 4.5). 

This is not a knowledge of successive events, but of all at once,— 
Dove s’appunta ogni wbi ed ogni quando ... che né prima né poscia 
procedette (Paradiso 29.11,20). The Person of whom all things 
are born, the Lord of Immortality (amrtatvdsyésdnah), ‘when he 
rises up on food’ (ydd dnnendtirohatr) ,** becomes ‘all this, both 
what hath been and what shall be’ (RV 10. 90. 2; cf. RV 1. 25. 10- 
12, SvetUp. 3.15).°° ‘That God (Atman and Brahma of the 
preceding verses), indeed, fills all quarters of the Sky, aforetime 
was he born, and he is within the womb. He alone hath been born, 
will be born. He standeth toward men, facing all ways’ (SvetUp. 
2.16). ‘Other than past and future, ... Lord of what hath been 
and shall be, he alone is today and tomorrow’ (KU 1.14, 4.13). 
That Great Being is All-knowing, just because All things originate 
in him (Sankara on BrSBh. 1.1.3, BU 2.4.10). Jn divinis, 
Brahma is the lightning flash, which reveals all things instan- 
taneously; and within you, ‘that which comes to mind, and by 





%4The progenitive solar deity, as in M 1.265, 266, gandhabbo, apart 
from whom the union of human parents is sterile. 

85 When he ‘comes eating and drinking’ (Luke 7.34). ‘That Golden 
Person in the Sun... is even He who dwells within the lotus of the heart 
and eats food’ (MU 6.1). ‘ Food’ in this context is not, of course, merely 
‘solid food,’ but whatever fuel feeds the fire of life, whether physical or 
mental. 

8° There is a significant doctrine of past (bhitam) and future (bhavyam). 
Past is to future as Sky, Day, Sun, Sacerdotium (brahma), Reality 
(satyam), Certainty are to Earth, Night, Moon, Regnum (ksatra), Un- 
reality (anrtam), Uncertainty (AV 2.15; SB 2.3.1.25). Theese are pro- 
genitive pairs, respectively m. and f., differentiated here, but coincident 
in divinis. Man is generated (prajdyate) and increases from the clash or 
conjugation (maithunam) of real anc unreal (AA 2.3.6); or as we might 
put it, man is the child of past and future. It is our uninterrupted genesis 
that distinguishes these contraries; their reunion taking place only upon 
condition of our ceasing to become, so as to be what we are (‘ That art 
thou’), now, sub specie aeternitatis 
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which it instantly remembers’ (upasmaraty abhiksnam, JUB 4. 
21.4, 5 = KenaUp. 4.4.5). 

There has thus been clearly established, in the Indian sources, a 
logical connection of Omniscience, an unbroken Memory of all 
things, with temporal and spatial Omnipresence.** Only from this 
point of view can the notion of a ‘ Providence’ be made intelligible ; 
the divine life being uneventful, not in the sense that it knows 
nothing of what we call events, but inasmuch as all of the events 
of what are for us past and future times are present to it now, and 
not in a succession. It is just at this point that we can most 
advantageously turn to consider the similar Platonic doctrine ‘ that 
we do not learn, and that what we call learning is recollection’ (67 
ov pavOdvopev, GAG Hv Kadovpev pdOnow avdpvnois éorr), and that there 
is ‘no teaching, but only recollection’ (6s od nue didaxnv elvar add’ 
dvdpynow, Meno 81 E, 82 A, cf. Phaedrus 278 A).** Taking for 
granted Plato’s repeated distinction of mortal and immortal ‘ souls ’ 
that dwell together in us,*® and assuming further that the immortal 





87 It is, of course, ‘only as it were with a part of himself’ (BG 15.7), 
that the Supreme Identity of Being and Non-being can be thought of as 
Omnipresent, Omniform, Omniscient. For Omniscience can be only of the 
possibilities and actuality of manifestation: of what remains (ticchistam, 
AV 11.7, ete.) there can be neither science nor omniscience, and it is from 
this point of view that, as Erivgena justly remarks, ‘God does not know 
what he is, because he is not any what’ (cf. the Buddhist dkimcanna). It 
is only his possibilities of manifestation that become ‘whats’ of which 
there can be science or omniscience. 

88]t is in accordance with this doctrine that Plato takes it for granted 
that the function of works of art is to remind us of the eternal realities 
(Phaedo, 74f., Phaedrus 278A); cf. MU 6.34 fin., where for those who 
do not sacrifice, or know, or contemplate, ‘the remembrance (smarana) of 
the heavenly abode of Brahma (i.e. brahmaloka) is obstructed.’ ‘It is the 
unknown, methinks, that thou shouldst remember’ (atha nu mimadmsyam 
eva te manye ’viditam, JUB 4.19.1). In the iconography of Siva, the 
demon on whom he tramples is called ‘the person of amnesia’ (apasmdra 
purusa). 

3° Timaeus 69D, 90 A-C, Rep. 430, 604B; the Immortal Soul being the 
‘real Self’ of Laws 959B. That this Soul has never become anyone is 
clear from Meno 81 B where the hieratic doctrine is cited, that ‘the Soul 
of Man is immortal, and at one time reaches an end, which is called 
“dying,” and is “ born again,” but is never slain.’ This is almost identical 
with BG 2.13 and 17-26, Plato’s dwé\dvoda 8 obdérore corresponding to 
na hanyate hayamdne sarire and 6 64 dmo8vncKew Kadovor to nityam va 
mrtam. In the same way Phaedo 83 B,C ‘the Self of (all) beings’ (avrd 
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is not an individual but a universal principle ‘ participated in’ by 
the individual, not as a thing divided up but as one of which we 
can know—and be—according to the measure of our ability to 
‘know our selves,’ *° we proceed to cite tne main text, that of 
Meno 81C,D: 

‘Seeing, then, that Soul is immortal and has been born many 
times, and has beheld all things both in this world and in Hades, 
she has learnt all things, without exception ; so that it is no wonder 
that she should be able to remember all that she knew before ** 
about virtue and other things. And since all Nature is congeneric, 





Ttav dvytwv) and ‘Soul of every man’ (vx mayrds dvOpwrov, Fowler’s ver- 
sion, preferable to Jowett’s ‘every soul of man’) corresponds to the ‘ Self 
of all beings’ (sarvesdia bhiitdndm dtma) of the Upanisads. Cf. Phaedrus 
246 B raca } Yuxh ravrés and 249 E; and Hermes Lib. 10.7, Yuxn Tov rarrés. 
Particular attention may also be called to Phaedo 77 A where we are told, 
not that ‘our souls existed before we were born’ but that ‘the soul of us 
(Thv Te YuxXHY huwv) existed before we were born.’ There is a parallel in 
the Buddhist Vinaya 1.23 (i.e. Mahdvagga 1.14, ef. Vis. 393) where the 
Buddha asks a group of young men who are searching for a missing 
woman, ‘Which were the better for you, to go seeking the woman, or to 
go seeking the Self’; he does not say ‘your selves.’ In both cases the 
reference is to the unique principle of many individuals. 

4°* Philosophy . . . admonishing the soul to collect and assemble herself 
in her Self, and to trow in nothing but her Self, that she may know her 
Self itself, the Self of (all) beings’ (Phaedo 83B). 

Cf. my ‘E’ at Delphi, in Review of Religion 5 (1941), and Hinduism 
and Buddhism 15-18, 58 (1943). 

‘1 The doctrine of Recollection recurs in the Qur’fin (6.80), and per- 
meates Riimi’s Mathnawi (see s.v. Anamnesis in Nicholson’s Subject 
Index). Mathnawi 4. 3632-5 runs, ‘What wonder, then, if the spirit does 
not remember its ancient abodes, which have been its dwelling place and 
birthplace aforetime, since this world, like sleep, is covering it over as 
clouds cover the stars? Especially as it has trodden so many cities, and 
the dust has not yet been swept from its perceptive faculty, nor has it made 
ardent efforts that its heart should become pure and behold the past; 
that its heart should put forth its head from the aperture of the mystery 
and should see the beginning and the end with open eye’ (Nicholson’s 
version in Gibb Memorial Series 4.4, 471-2 [1930]). The wording is sug- 
gestive rather of Indian than Platonic derivation. The connected doctrine 
that God is the real agent and man only his instrument, as expressed, for 
example, in the Mantiqu’t-Tair, 

‘All you have been, and seen, and done, and thought, 

Not you, but J, have seen and been and wrought’ 
(Fitzgerald’s version), is equally Indian (JUB 1.5.2; MU 3.2; BG 3.27, 
ete.) and Neo-Platonic (Philo 1.78, etc.). 
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there is no reason why we should not, by remembering but one single 
thing *°—which is what we call “ learning ”—discover all the others, 
if we are brave and faint not in the enquiry; for it seems that to 
enquire and to learn are wholly a matter of remembering.’ ** The 
same doctrine is discussed in Phaedo 72 E f., where ‘ we must neces- 
sarily have learned in some prior time what we now remember. 
But this is impossible if the Soul in us had not existed anywhere 
before being born in this human nature; and so by this considera- 
tion it appears again that the Soul is immortal’; as in Meno 
86 A, B ‘if in us the truth of all things be the Soul, then Soul 
must be immortal,’ for it knows things of which we could not have 
acquired knowledge in this life and ‘ must have had this learning 





“2 Cf. Timaeus 50 A,B and CU 6.1.4, ‘ That teaching (ddesam) whereby 
what has not been heard of becomes heard of, what has not been thought 
of becomes thought of, what has not been known becomes known of... . 
Just as by one piece of clay everything made of clay may be known of, 
the modification being only a matter of naming, and the reality (satyam) 
just “clay.”’ Cf. BU 4. 5. 6. 

*8* Virtue’ (dperj) is the subject under discussion. The Dialogue does 
not decide what ‘virtue’ is; it is neither natural nor taught, nor is it 
prudence (fpdvnsis), but a thing ‘ that comes to us by a divine dispensation ’ 
(Meno 98E, 99 Ef.). It is a thing remembered, which remembrance is 
properly called ‘learning’ (ud@nors, cf. uadnris, disciple, srdvaka) : whence 
it follows that ignorance, or rather, ‘want of learning’ (dya0la, cf. Pali 
assutavd putthujand = profane of woddoi), the ignorance that is so disgrace- 
ful (Apol.29B; Phaedrus 277 E), is really ‘ forgetfulness’; cf. Skr. asruta 
‘untaught’ and asruti ‘oblivion’ (MW). For Hermes ‘the soul’s vice is 
ignorance (dyvwoia) and her virtue (dpern) gnosis’ (Lib. 10.8.9, ef. 13. 
7B): and that, I think, is just what Socrates means to imply, viz. that 
virtue is a function of self-knowledge (Skr. dtmajiidna) and can be theirs 
only who ‘know themselves.’ 

The traditional ‘ignorance’ has nothing, of course, to do with what we 
eall ‘illiteracy.’ The exaggerated value that we attach to ‘literature’ as 
such would have been, indeed, for Plato, in itself an evidence of ‘ ignorance’ 
(Phaedrus 275, 278, etc.). Ignorance is ‘subjection to pleasure,’ or what 
amounts to the same thing, ‘ subjection to oneself’ (7d frrTw eivae adrod, 
Protagoras 357 E, 358 C, cf. Rep. 430 Ef.) ; ignorance is of what is just and 
what unjust (Phaedrus 277 E); nothing is worse than to think one knows 
what one does not know (Apol. 29B). It is the Self that should be known 
(T'va6. ceavrév) : for when the Self is seen, is heard, thought of and known, 
this All is known (BU 4.5.6). Whereas to put our trust in the written 
characters, which are not a part of our Self, is a hindrance to that recol- 
lection that is in and of the Self (Phaedrus 275 A). 
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through all time.’** Following Meno 81 Socrates goes on to give 
a practical demonstration by educing from, rather than communi- 
cating to a pupil, knowledge which he did not appear to possess ; and 
this seems to show that all true education is rather a destruction of 
ignorance *° than the gift of a knowledge, a view that is in close 
agreement with what is called in India the ‘self-manifesting’ 
nature (svaprakdsatva) of the intellectual principle. 

Plato’s Immortal Soul, ‘the most lordly and divine part of us’ 
(Timaeus 90 A, B) can be only the immanent Daimon, ‘ that vulgar 
fellow, who cares for nothing but the truth’ (Greater Hippias 
286 D). It is Philo’s ‘ Soul of the soul’; the Sanctus Spiritus as 
distinguished from the (mortal) ‘ soul’ (Heb. 4. 12) and ‘ source of 
all that is true, by whomsoever it has been said’ (St. Ambrose on 
1 Cor. 12.3, cited by St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. I-II. 
109.1); the Scholastic Speculum Aeternum *® and Synteresis,** 
Dante’s Amor (Purgatorio 29. 52-54), and our own ‘ conscience ’ 
(E. E. ‘inwyt’) in the original and fullest sense of the word; and 
the Immortal Self, the source of Memory, of the Vedanta. We 
meet with the doctrine of recollection also in Hebrew contexts. In 
the Talmud (Nidda 30 B) and Zohar (Wayyiqra, Aharei Mot) we 
are told that all human souls have a full knowledge of the Torah, 
etc., and retain all their knowledge until they come down to earth 
and are born. Manasseh ben Israel (17th century) saw here the 
equivalent of Plato’s doctrine of Recollection; for it must follow 
that whatever is learnt after birth can only amount to a recovery 
of this knowledge; and so Elimelech of Lizersk (18th century) 





** Here again ‘soul’ in the singular, ‘we’ plural. But elsewhere we find 
(immortal) ‘souls’ in the plural (Phaedo 76). Both uses are consistent 
with the view that all souls are facets of one Soul, which I think was 
Plato’s belief, as it was certainly that of Plotinus and Hermes. 

45 Not that ignorance is ‘ real’ (in which case it could not be ‘ destroyed ’), 
but as darkness (privation of light) it is removed by illumination. Pali 
texts often employ this illustration; when the Buddha has cleared up some 
problem by his argument, ‘it is just as if a lamp were brought into a 
dark room.’ 

*6* Wherein those who gaze behold all things, and better than elsewhere ’ 
(St. Bonaventura, I Sent. d. 35, a unic., q. 1, fund. 3 ‘sicut dicit Augus- 
tinus’) ; ‘as a clear mirror sees all things in one image’ (Meister Eckhart, 
Evans 1. 253). 

‘7Cf. Renz, O., Die Synteresis nach dem Hl. Thomas von Aquin, in 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Bd. 10 (Miinster 
i. W., 1911). 
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says: ‘ By re-learning the Torah later on for its own sake, he (the 
child) succeeds in grasping the truth as it was originally implanted 
in him.’ *® The implied eternity of ‘the Torah that created all the 
worlds and is the means by which these are sustained’ (Zohar, 
Beha ‘ Alotheka) is like that of the Veda, of the origin of which 
nothing more can be said than that ‘the Lord’ (I’vara = Kurios, 
Demiourgos), at the beginning of each word-aeon, ‘ remembers ’ 
(smrtvd) it and promulgates it, and there is no ground for suppos- 
that it was composed by any other standard (Apadeva).*® Again, 
the doctrine of Recollection is explicit in Meister Eckhart, who 
says: ‘If I knew my Self as intimately as I ought, I should have 
perfect knowledge of all creatures,’ for ‘the soul is capable of 
knowing all things in her highest power,’ viz. ‘as a clear mirror 
sees all things in one image,’ and so ‘ not until she knows all that 
there is to be known does she (the soul) cross over to the Unknown 





*° For a fuller discussion of this material see J. Finkel, A Psychoanalytic 
Prefiguration in Hasidic Literature, in Hidenu, New York, 1942. Finkel 
justly observes that Elimelech’s ‘ Unconscious’ is not psychological but 
transcendental. Cf, note 33. 

4° Mimamsa Nydya Prakdésa 6; late, but a restatement of the oldest Pirva 
Mimamsa doctrine. The similar doctrine, that the Qur’in is ‘ uncreated,’ 
is fundamental to Islam. 

Not to have studied (adhi) or understood (vijid) the Veda (‘ wit,’ as in 
Wycliffe’s version of Rom. 11.34) is utter ignorance (SA 14). Since the 
Dictionary meanings of adhi (lit. ‘go to’) are to ‘study’ or ‘ remember,’ 
and of smr, to ‘remember’ or ‘teach,’ all this amounts to saying that to 
learn is to remember. Closely related to this are the well-known Indian 
pedagogic principles of oral instruction and learning by heart, which are, 
again, in agreement with Plato (Phaedrus 275A, 278A). To have to 
‘look up’ a text implies that although we have been once reminded, we 
have again forgotten, and are no less ignorant than before. We only really 
know what we can always quote. Hence the preference for oral instruction, 
which must be remembered, if we are to possess it. Under these conditions, 
as also in many ‘ primitive’ civilisations, culture is independent of literacy, 
which last Plato called ‘a device for forgetting.’ Cf. my article, The Bug- 
bear of Literacy, Asia and the Americas, February 1944. 

The further argument of the Pirva Mimimsa, that words participate in 
eternity because they have a meaning, is entirely comprehensible from the 
Platonic, Aristotelian and Scholastic doctrine that knowledge can be only 
of the immutable, and not of any things in flux, singulars or accidentals, 
which never retain their identity from one moment to another. In other 
words, perception and knowledge, facts and realities, are very different 
things. 
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Good.’ *° The doctrine survives in Blake’s ‘Is the Holy Ghost any 
other than an intellectual fountain ? ” 

We need not attempt to follow up the history of the doctrine in 
any greater detail. Our main object has been to call attention both 
to the importance and to the universality of the doctrine of Recol- 
lection, and to bring out that it is only one of the many consistent 
features of a philosophy that is essentially the same in Plato and 
in the Vedanta.** 





5° Evans ed. 1. 324, 359, 253, 385. 

51 The virtual identity of Indian and Socratic-Platonic philosophy is of 
far greater significance than the problem as more often discussed in con- 
nection with Plotinus. There we are dealing, not with ‘ influences,’ but— 
just as in the case of the roots and idoms of the languages, Greek and 
Sanskrit themselves—with cognate doctrines and myths, many of which 
are as much Sumerian as they are Greek or Indian. The Philosophia 
Perennis antedates the whole historical period within which ‘ influences’ 
can be predicated. 

For example, it is not by a borrowing but only by a long inheritance 
that we can explain the occurrence of the ‘ cutting reed’ and ‘ clashing rock ’ 
forms of the ‘active door’ (Janua Coeli) in Greece on the one hand and 
in Navajo and Eskimo, Mexican and South American, and Chinese and 
Indian mythology on the other. All mythology involves a corresponding 
philosophy; and if there is only one mythology, as there is only one 
‘perennial philosophy, then that ‘the myth is not my own, I had it 
from my mother’ (Euripides) points to a spiritual unity of the human 
race already predetermined long before the discovery of metals. It may 
be really true that, as Jeremias said, the various cultures of mankind 
are no more than the dialects of one and the same spiritual language. For 
this point of view, as now entertained by a large school of anthropologists, 
for whom the concept of one ‘High God’ antedates even the development 
of animism, cf. Father W. Schmidt, Ursprung des Gettesidee (1912-39), 
The Origin and Growth of Religion (1930), and The High Gods of North 
America (1934). 
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ON THE ONE AND ONLY TRANSMIGRANT 


‘Man is born once; I have been born many times,’ Shams-i-Tabriz. 
‘Bei Gotte werden nur die Gétter angenommen,’ Angelus Silesius. 
‘Liberation is for the Gods, not for men,’ Gebhart-Lestrange. 
Atmety evopdsita, atra hy ete ekam bhavanti, BU 1.4.7. 
N’atthi koci satto yo imamhd kdyd anyam kdyam sarkamati, 

Mil. 72, cf. 46. 


[Reincarnation and transmigration are distinguished. The life-process 
(contingent existence, becoming), here or hereafter, is one of ‘ recurrent 
death and birth’ (punar mrtyu and janma or bhava) ; liberation (moksa) 
is from this becoming. Reincarnation is of the father’s temporal self (per- 
sonality, character) in his natural descendants. When he dies, ‘the other 
self,’ which is the same in all beings, transmigrates (samsarati), i.e. con- 
tinues to quicken contingent lives, the forms of which are predetermined 
by mediate causes (karma). Liberation is not for our self, this man So-and- 
so, but for that Self that never becomes anyone; i.e. only for ‘us’ when 
we are no longer ourselves, but have verified the dictum ‘ That art thou.’ 
That the Lord is the only Transmigrant is the Indian, but not an exclu- 
sively Indian, doctrine.] 


I. 


SAMKARACARYA’s dictum, ‘ Verily, there is no other transmigrant 
but the Lord’ (satyam, nesvarad anyah samsdri, BrSBhasya 
1.1.5),' startling as it may appear to be at first sight, for it denies 
the reincarnation of individual essences, amply supported by the 
older, and even the oldest texts, and is by no means an exclusively 
Indian doctrine. For it is not an individual soul that Plato means 
when he says: ‘ The soul of man is immortal, and at one time comes 
to an end, which is called dying away, and at another is born again, 
but never perishes . . . and having been born many times has 
acquired the knowledge of all and everything’;* or that Plotinus 





1Cf. T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 2.11. 405, ‘ When 
ISvara absorbs in himself, he is known as the Purusa, and as Sarhsari 
when he has manifested himself.’ Cf. note 66. 

2 Meno 81 B,C, where this is cited as the doctrine of learned priests and 
priestesses, and is approved by Socrates. Of the same sort is Agni’s 
omniscience as Jatavedas, ‘Knower of Births,’ and the Buddha’s whose 
abhinid extends to all ‘former abodes.’ He who is ‘ where every where and 
every when is focussed’ (Dante) cannot but have knowledge of every thing. 
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means when he says: ‘There is really nothing strange in that 
reduction (of all selves) to One; though it may be asked, How can 
there be only One, the same in many, entering into all, but never 
itself divided up’; * or by Hermes who says that ‘ He who does all 
these things is One,’ and speaks of Him as ‘ bodiless and having 
many bodies, or rather present in all bodies.’ ¢ 

The ‘Lord’ of whom Sankaracirya speaks is, of course, the 
Supreme and Solar Self, Atman, Brahma, Indra, ‘of all beings 
Overlord, of all beings King,’ whose omniformity is timeless and 
whose omnipresence enables us to understand that he must be 
omniscient (sarvanubhih, BU 2.5.15, 19, cf. 4.4. 22 and AA 13): 
Death, the Person in the Sun, Indra and Breath of Life, ‘ One as 
he is Person there, and many as he is in his children here’ and at 
whose departure ‘we’ die (SB 10. 5. 2. 13,16); the Solar Self or 
all that is in motion or at rest (RV 1. 115.1); our Immortal Self 
and Inner Controller ‘ other than whom there is no seer, hearer, 
thinker or knower’ (BU 3. 7. 23, 3. 8.11) ; the solar Indra of whom 
it is said that whoever speaks, hears, thinks, etc., does so by his 
ray (JUB 1. 28,29); Brahma, of whom it is said that our powers 
‘are merely the names of his acts’ (BU 1.4.7, cf. 1.5.21); the 
Self, from whom all action stems (BU 1.6.3; BG 3.15) ; the Self 
that knows everything (MU 6.7).° 

Whether as Sirya, Savitr, Atman, Brahma, Agni, Prajapati, 
Indra, Vayu or madhyama Prana—yddrg eva dadrse tadfg ucyate 
(RV 5.44.6)°%—this Lord, from within the heart here,’ is our 





* Enneads 4.9. 4,5 (condensed) ; cf. 1.1 passim. In our Self, the spiritual 
Self of all beings, all these selves and their doings are one simple act of 
being; hence it is not the separated selves and acts, but much rather the 
Real Agent that one should seek to know (BU 1.4.7, KausUp. 3.8, 
Hermes Lib. 11. 2.12 A). ‘ Thou hast seen the kettles of thought a-boiling; 
consider also the fire!’ (Rimi, Mathnawi 5.2902). 

* Hermetica, Lib. 5.10 A (cf. BU 1.5.21) and 11.2.12A (ef. KU 2. 22). 

5In Recollection, Indian and Platonic, we have shown that timeless 
omnipresence and providential omiscience are interdependent and insep- 
arable notions. The related thesis of the present article is that the omni- 
present omniscient is ‘the only transmigrant,’ and that in the last analysis 
this ‘ transmigration’ is nothing but his knowledge of himself expressed in 
terms of a duration. If there were really ‘others,’ or any discontinuity 
within the unity, each ‘other’ or ‘ part’ would not be omnipresent to the 
rest, and the concept of an omniscience would be inconceivable. 

**He is given names that correspond exactly to the forms in which he 
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mover, driver and actuator (iritah,®codayitr,® karayitr *°) and whole 
source of the evanescent consciousness (cetana = samjndna) ** that 
begins with our birth and ends with our death (MU 2. 6d, 3.3). 
We do nothing of ourselves, and are merely his vehicles, and instru- 
ments (as for Philo, passim). 

This ‘ higher’ (para) Brahma is that ‘ One, the Great Self, who 
takes up his stand in womb after womb (yo yonim yonim adhitist- 





is apprehended.’ Cf. ‘All names are names of Him, who has no name, for 
that he is their common Father,’ Hermes Trismegistos, Lib. 5.10 A. 

7*Who takes up his stand in every heart’ (hrdi sarvasya adhitisthan, 
BG 13.17); Questi nei cor mortali é permotore, questi la terra in se stringe 
ed aduna, Dante, Paradiso 1. 116,— stringe,’ as in SB 8.7.3. 10, ete. 

S Cf. the ‘potter’s wheel,’ cf. MundUp. 2.2.6; BU 2.5.15; Plotinus 
Enneads 6.5.5; Isaiah 64. 8, etc. 

® Of the ‘ chariot,’ cf. RV 6.75.6; KU 3.3f.; J 6.252; Plato, Laws 898 C 
‘Soul is the driver of all things.’ In MU 2.6 the driver’s ‘ reins’ or ‘ rays’ 
(rasmayah) are the intelligential powers (buddhindriydni) by which the 
equine powers of sensation (karmendriydni) are governed. Similarly 
Hermes, Lib. 10.22 B, ‘ The energies of God are, as it were, his rays,’ and 
16.7 ‘his reins are (his rays).’ Cf. Boethius, De consol. 4.11 Hic regum 
sceptrum dominus tenet, Orbisque habenas temperat, Et volucrem currum 
stabilis regit, Rerum coruscus arbiter: Rimi, Mathnawi 1.3268, 3273, 
3575-6. ‘Under the theory of presence by powers, souls are described as 
rays’ (Plotinus, Enneads 6.4.3). This is ‘ the living doctrine that ascribes 
to God the totality of all powers,’ and to be distinguished from ‘ the pierced 
and cloven doctrine that is conscious of a man’s own mind at work’ (Philo, 
1. 93, 94). 

10 Of the ‘elemental self’ (bhiitdtman) as ‘agent’ (kartr) of the Inner 
Man. ‘ He is blind indeed who sees only the active self’ (kartdram atmadnam 
kevala tu yah pasyati ... na sa pasyati, BG 18.16), whereas ‘ He sees 
indeed, who sees the Overlord who is the same in all beings, imperishable 
in those that perish . . . the Overself who, although present in the body, 
neither acts nor is contaminated by action’ (na karoti na lipyate, BG 13. 
27,31). 

11¢ The dead know not anything’ (Eccl. 9.5). Na pretya samjndsti (BU 
2.4.12); sannd, bhikkhave, loke lokadhammo, S 3.140, cf. Sn. 779, 1071, 
and M 1.260. The Self is indestructible (BU 4.5.14; BG 4.13); but 
‘consciousness’ in terms of subject and object is a contingency, and loses 
its meaning ‘where everything has become just the Self’ (BU 2.4.14), 
‘actively Itself when it is not intelligising’ (Plotinus, Enneads 4.4.2). 

12¢Spirit (ruk), concealing its glory and pinions and plumes, says to 
the body, “ O dunghill, who art thou? Through my beams (cf. note 9) thou 
hast come to life for a day or two. ...” The beams of the Spirit are speech 
and eye and ear’ (Rimi, Mathnawi 1. 3267-73). 
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hatu*® ekah ... mahdatmad) ... as the omniform Lord of the 
Breaths (visvariipah ... pranddhipah)'* he wanders about (sam- 





** The body being the domain or garden (drdéma, BU 4.3.14) or platform 
(adhisthanam, CU 8.12.1) of the unseen, incorporeal and impassible Self. 
Adhistha (sometimes avasthd, druh) is regularly employed in connection 
with the ‘mounting’ of the psycho-physical vehicle (ratha) by the Spirit 
(dtman), e.g. AV 10.8.1 (Brahma) sdrvam ... adhitisthati; AA 3.3.8. 
5b prdna adhitisthati (devaratham); KU 2.22 sariresv avasthitam .. . 
dtmadnam; BG 13.17 hrdi . . . adhitisthan. At the same time adhistha 
implies administration, management, as in PraSUp. 3.4: similarly anustha 
in KU 5.1. 

14 Not, as understood by Deussen and Hume, the ‘ individual soul,’ which 
is not a ‘Lord’ but a compound of the Breaths or Beings that are the 
subjects (svdh) of the Great Being or Breath from which they arise and 
into which they return (JUB 4.7; MU 3.3, bhiitagana). It would be an 
antinomy to describe the composite individual soul, subject to persuasion, 
as a sovereign power. ‘The Lord of the Breaths,’ who is ‘the Leader of 
the Breaths and of the body’ (pranasariranetr, MundUp. 2.2.8) is much 
rather the Being and Breath that is ‘Lord of all’ (prdnah .. . bhiitéh 
sdrvasyesvaréh, AV 11.4.1,10), the ‘Lord of the Gods (powers of the 
soul) who enters the womb and is “born again”’ (ydnim aiti sd u jdyate 
pinah, sad devindm ddhipatir babhiiva, AV 13.2.25) or ‘Lord of Beings’ 
(bhiténdm ddhipatih, AV 4.8.1; TS 6.1.11.4; MU 5.2), i.e. the im- 
perial Breath on whose behalf the ‘other Breaths’ function as ministers 
(PrasUp. 3.4), and the Brahma whom all things hail as King (BU 4. 3. 37). 
The ‘ Lord of the Breaths’ (pranadhipah) is the Breath whose superiority 
to all the other Breaths (prdéndh = devah, bhitdni) is again and again 
insisted upon in the contests of the Breaths for supremacy (Brihmanas 
and Upanisads, passim), and other than the subjected elemental self 
(bhitdtman) that is a host of beings (bhiitagana, MU 3.3). The Lord of 
the Breaths, ‘neither male nor female,’ is the Breath thus described in 
AA 2.3.8.5, in whom all the Gods (Breaths or powers of the soul) are 
unified (ib. 2; KausUp. 3.3; cf. BU 1.4.7), the Breath that mounts the 
bodily vehicle and is regularly identified with the Sun, Brahma, Atman, 
Vamadeva, Indra, ete. This Lord of the Breaths is likewise the Inner 
Person (antahpurusa = antardtman of SvetUp. 3.13; KU 5.9-13, 6.17) 
who wanders (carati) from body to body unovercome by the fruits of the 
actions that determine the aughty or naughty womhs in which the ele- 
mental self alone suffers {MU 3. 1-3). 

When at death this Self recollects itself (BU 4. 4.3, 6.1.13, ete. )—dpws 
els éy dvarpéxer amoordytTos Tov owuaros, Enneads 4.9.2—then ‘we’ are no 
more (BU 2.4.12, 4.4.3; CU 8.9.1, ete.), ‘we who in our junction with 
our bodies are composites and have qualities shall not exist, but shall be 
brought into the regeneration by which, becoming joined to immaterial 
things, and shall become incomposite and without qualities’ (Philo, Cher. 
113f.; ef. Plato, Phaedo 78Cf.). 
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caratt = samsarati)*® by his own actions, the fruition of which he 
enjoys (upabhoktr) ,’° and, being associated with conceptuality and 
the notion “ I am,” is known as the “ lower ” (apara)*! ... Neither 
male nor female nor neuter, whatever body he assumes, therewith 
he is connected (yujyate) : ** through the delusions of concept, touch 
and sight, there is birth and growth of the Self by the rain of food 
and drink; '* the embodied Self (dehi)*® assumes functional forms 





15 Cf. notes 26, 40. 

*° Upabhoktr = bhoktr in KU 3.4 (Atman) and MU 2.6 (Prajapati). 
This fruition does not necessarily involve a subjection: in so far as it 
remains a spectator (abhi cadkasiti, RV 1. 164.20; preksaka, MU 2.7; Pali 
upekhaka), or in other words disinterestedly enjoys only the flavor of life 
(akdmoé ... rdsena trptdh, AV 10.8. 44), the governing and immortal Self 
of the self, or Inner Self (amrto ’sydtmd, antaraitman), remains immune 
(KU 5.13; MU 3.2, ete.). As Experient (bhoktr) this immanent Person 
(puruso ’ntasthah) is himself without qualities (nirguna), while the ele 
mental self bhitdtman) with its three qualities (triguna)—i.e. the in- 
dividual soul—is his ‘ food’ (annam, MU 6.10). The contemplative Experi- 
ent is both the Giver-of-being and a Mighty Lord (bhoktad ca prabhur eva 
ca... bhoktaé mahésvarah, BG 9.24, 13,22); the All-soul that ‘suffers 
no hurt whatever by furnishing the body with the power to existence’ 
(Plotinus, Enneads 4.8.2; ef. KU 5.1 and BG 13.32). For, as Meister 
Eckhart says, ‘ Mit der minne da sich got minnet, di mite minnet er alle 
créatiren, niht als créattiren, mér: créatiren als got. ... Got smacket (Skr. 
bhunkte) ime selber in allen dingen.... Aile créattiiren die smackent irme 
fizern menschen als créatfiren, als wie win unde brét unde fleisch. Aber 
minen inren menschen ensmacket niht als créatiire, mér: als gibe gotes. 
Aber mein innerste mensche ensmacket sie niht als giben gotes, mér: als 
ie und iemer ” (Pfeiffer, 180). 

17 Yujyate, like samyoga below, as in BG 1.26 where every birth is said 
to depend upon a ‘connection’ or ‘ yoking’ (samyoga) of the Knower of 
the Field with the Field. Conversely, asatnyoga, ‘liberation,’ ‘ unyoking,’ 
MU 6.21. 

18*The nourishment of “sense-perception” which he (the author of 
Genesis 2.5) figuratively calls “rain”’ (Philo 1.48). Here with reference 
to the faleon-brought Soma, and the ‘Shower of Wealth’ (vasor dhaira). 
‘Touch,’ because ‘All experience is contact-born’ (BG 5.21); ef. my Note 
on the Stickfast Motif, J. Am. Folklore 57, 128-131 (1944). 

1° The embodied-Self (dehi) of BG 2.18 f., and quick or vibrant (vipascit ) 
Self of KU 2.18,19, that never becomes anyone, but passes over from body 
to body, and is not slain when the body is slain, unborn though it can be 
thought of as continually born and continually dying. This is precisely 
the doctrine of the immortal Soul, which Plato cites as that of learned 
priests and priestesses: ‘They say that the soul of man is immortal, and 
at one time ends, which they call “dying away,” and at another is born 
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in their stations in regular order (karménugany anukramena dehi 
sthdnesu ripany abhisampadyate)*° ... and because of conjunction 
with the qualities, both his own and of action, he seems to be 
“another”? (tesdrn samyogahetur aparo* *pi drastah, SvetUp. 
5. 1-13, condensed ). 





again, but never perishes’ (Meno 81 A,B). The embodied-Self (dehi, param- 
dtma .. . Sarirasthah) is to be distinguished from the elemental self 
(bhitdtman, bhitagana, MU 3.2,3). The former is the unperishing 
(avinasyat) Self of CU 8.5.3 and BG 13.27, the latter arises out of the 
elements and perishes (vinagyati) with them (BU 2.4.12). 

2° These words describe the entry of the Self into any one body and its 
extension therein in the form of the Intelligences (Breaths, powers of the 
soul) that work through the doors of the senses, as in MU 2.6, ete. 
Karmdnugdani, ‘corresponding to the variety of actions to be performed,’ 
as in BU 1.5.21, ‘“I am going to speak,” began the Voice,’ etc. The 
powers of speaking, seeing, thinking, ete. ‘are just the names of His acts’ 
(BU 1.4.7),—not ‘ours’ (BG 3.27). ‘Stupefied by the notion of an “I 
that acts,” the self believes that “I am the actor” ’; similarly countless 
Buddhist texts; cf. Philo 1.78 ‘I deem nothing so shameful as to suppose 
that “I” know and “I” perceive. My own intellect the author of its own 
intelligising, how could that be?’ Anukramena, like yathdyatanam in 
KausUp. 3.3 and AitUp. 2.3, and yathdkramena in MU 6.26 ‘As rays 
from Sun, so from him (immanent Brahma, Fire of Life) his Breaths and 
the rest come forth continually here in the world in due order’ (tasya 
pradnddayo vai punar eva tasmdd abhyuccarantiha yathakramena). Sthan- 
esu, ‘in their places,’ as in PrasUp. 3.2, sthanam. Ripdni, ‘forms,’ i.e. 
‘Prajipati’s breath-forms’ (prdnaripd, Siyana on RV 10.90.16, and as 
in BU 1.5.21 where the Breaths are the ‘forms’ of the median Breath 
and called after him; similarly in PrasUp. 2.12). 

21 Apara, ‘lower’ or ‘ other’ as in MU 3.2 (Atman) and to be contrasted 
with para (Brahma) in verse 1 = para (Atman) of PrasUp. 4.7. For the 
‘one essence and two natures’ of Brahma see BU 2.3, PrasUp. 5.2, MU 6. 
3, 22,23 and 7.11.8 dvaitibhdva). This is the doctrine of Hermes, viz. that 
to say that ‘God is both One and All does not mean that the One is two, 
but that the two are One’ (Lib. 16.3). Similarly Plotinus, Enneads 4. 4. 
10, ‘ The ordering-and-governing-principle (7d kooyotrv = Plato, Phaedo 97 C 
6 d:axocuay Te kal wavta@y airios) is twofold, one that we call Demiurge and 
one the Soul of All (rot wayrés yuxy): we speak of Zeus sometimes as 
Demiurge (Creator) and sometimes as the Leader of all (jyeuwv rov mav- 
vos)’; which is as much as to say that we speak of Varuna sometimes as 
such and sometimes as Mitra or Savitr (net?, RV 5. 50. 1 = pranagariranetr, 
MundUp. 2.2.8 = dtmano ’tma netamrtakhyah, MU 6.7), of Brahma as 
paradpara, dviripa and dvaitibhava, of Agni as Indragni, and of Prajapati 
as parimitaparimita, niruktanirukta, etc., in the same way imputing two 
contrasted natures to one and same essence. And just as in one of these 
natures the deity is immortal and impassable and in the other mortal 
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This transmigrating ‘ Lord of the Breaths’ is the Breath (prana), 
‘the most excellent (vasistha, BU 6.1, 14),?? Brahma, Prajapati, 
he who divides himself five- and manifold to support and sustain 
the body, to awaken his children, to fill these worlds (PrasUp. 
2.3; MU 2.6, 6.26), remaining nevertheless undivided in things 
divided (BG 13.16, 18.20). To him as Prajapati it is said, ‘Tis 
thou, thyself, that art counterborn (pratijdyase),?* to thee all thy 
children (prajah = rasmayah, prandh, devah, bhitant) bring 
tribute (balim haranti),** O Breath’? (PrasUp. 2.7%). By this 





and passible, so in the one he is without needs and in the other has ends 
to be attained. At the same time in him these are not two, but one simple 
essence; the distinction is ‘logical but not real.’ So Nicholas of Cusa 
speaks of the ‘wall of Paradise’ that conceals God from our sight as 
constituted of the ‘coincidence of opposites’ and of its gate as guarded by 
‘the highest spirit of reason, who bars the way until he has been overcome’ 
(De vis. Dei 9,11),—as in JUB 1.5. 

22 Implying Agni who as the ‘ Fire of Life’ is the ‘ Breath of Life,’ cf. 
Heracleitus fr. 20, and my Measures of Fire, in O Instituto, vol. 100 
(Coimbra 1943). 7 

*° BU 2.1.8 pratiripo ’smaj jayase; cf. SvetUp. 2.16, 5.11. The Self 
is the Father of the Breath and consubstantial (MU 6.1); like the human 
father and son, in accordance with the normal doctrine that the father 
himself is reborn in his progeny (RV 5.4.10, 6.70.3; BD 7.50; AB 7.13; 
AA 2.5; BG 4.7, 8, etc.), the only Indian doctrine of rebirth on earth. It 
is a character that is thus reborn; it is in his ‘ other self’ that the father 
departs at death; and we are often reminded (SB passim) that the dead 
have departed ‘once for all.’ The heredity of vocation is connected with 
the traditional (for it is not only Indian) doctrine of progenitive rebirth. 
In the same way in divinis, the Father is reborn as the Son; cf. the 
Christian Alma redemptoris Mater ... tu quae genuisti tuum sanctum 
genitorem. 

24Cf. AV 10.7. 38, 39, 10.8. 15, 11.4.19; SB 6.1.1.7; JUB 4. 23.7, 4. 24. 
1-7; BU 6.1.13; KausUp. 2.1. The various names by which the recipient 
and the tributaries are referred to in these contexts all imply the Breath 
and the Breaths, i.e. God ad Gods uncer various aspects. Hence ‘ All 
these Gods are in me’ (JUB 1.14.2; SB 2.3.2.3; AA 2.1.5, ete.). The 
praja of AV 11. 4.19 (like PrasUp. 2.7) are not ‘human beings’ (Whitney), 
but the ‘rays’ by which ‘we’ are ensouled and energised (JUB 1.28, 29), 
the Visvedevih (TS 4.3.1.26). These rays are withdrawn at our death 
(BU 5.5.2; AA 3.2.4, ete.), viz. when Death himself, the Breath, with- 
draws his ‘feet’ from our heart and ‘we’ are cut off (SB 10.5.2.13); 
for the Breaths cannot live without him (BU 6.1.13 = CU 5.1.12). It is 
true that we are children of the Sun in the sense that our life depends 
upon him who is our real Father (JUB 3.10.4; SB 7. 3.2.12, ete.), but 
we are naturally sons of our own fathers, and until we have acquired a 
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Prajapati this body of ours is set up in possession of consciousness 
(cetanavat), he as its driver passing on from body to body (prati- 
Sariresu carati) unovercome by the bright and dark fruit of his 
acts, or rather those acts of which he, as our Inner Man (antah 
purusa),*> is the actuator (kdrayitr) and spectator (preksaka) 
rather than the doer (MU 2.6—3.3). This Prajapati is likewise 
‘the divine Breath who, whether or not transmigrating (samcarans 
casamcarans ca),*° is neither injured nor distressed, and whom all 
beings serve, and with respect to whom it is further said that 
‘however his children may suffer, that pertains to them alone, good 
only goes to him, evil does not reach the Gods’ (BU 1. 5. 20). 
Thus this One, spoken of by many names, is everywhere born 
and reborn. ‘ Unseen, Prajapati moves in the womb (carati garbhe 
antah) and is multifariously born’ (bahudhd vi jayate, AV 10. 8. 
13, cf. MundUp. 2.2.6): ‘The Person expires ** and suspires in 
the womb, and then is he born again when thou, O Breath, givest 
life’ (AV 11. 4.14, ef. JUB 3. 8.10—9.1): ‘Thou alone, O Sun, 
art born about the whole world’ (éko visvam pari bhiima jayase, 





second self or Self, born of the sacrifice (JB 1.17, etc., ef. John 3.3) we 
d» not ‘really become the immortal children of Prajipati’ (SB 5.2.1.11, 
14), his natural sons (SB 9. 3.3.14), or himself (SB 4.6.1.5). ‘That art 
thou’ is always true, but only potentially for us for so long as we are 
‘this man, So-and-so.’ We are ensouled and quickened by the rays of the 
Sun, the Breaths, the All-Gods, but it can only be said of the perfected that 
they are those rays of the Sun (SB 1.9.3.10, cf. RV 1.109.7), his sons 
(JUB 2.9.10). 

2> The puruso ’ntasthah of MU 6.10; purusah sarvdsu pirsu purisayah 
ot BU 2.5.18; sarvesdm bhiitesdm antahpurusah of AA 3.2.4, described 
as the unseen seer, etc. and as ‘unbowed’ (anata), i.e. anabhibhita as in 
MU 2.7; Vaimadeva garbhe ... saydnah of AA 2.5; Agni @ yah piiram 
narminim ddidet ... gatdétmad of RV 1.149.3. For the distinction of this 
Inner Man from our outer man (the elemental self, bhitdtman, cf. 2 Cor. 4. 
16 Is qui foris est noster homo corrumpitur tamen is qui intus est renovatur 
de die in diem, like MU 3.2). Undoubtedly John 1. 14 should be understood 
to read ‘And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt in us’ (év juiv) rather 
than ‘amongst us,’ by which ‘amongst’ the Incarnation would be con- 
siderd only historically. 

26T.e. whether immanent or transcendent; whether he ‘wanders in the 
Field, together with his acts’ (ksetre samcarati ... svakarmabhih, SvetUp. 
5.3, 7), or remains aloof. 

27The descent into the blind darkness of the womb, into hell (niraya, 
MU 3.4); from which one comes into being again, being saved from that 
first death by the Sun (JUB 3.9.1, 3.10.4). Cf. St. Bernard, prius mori- 
mur nascituri (De grad. humilitatis 30). AV dpdnati = JUB mriyate. 
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AV 13.2.3) : 78 ‘One God indwelling the mind, of old was he born 
and is even now in the womb’ (AV 10.8.28 = JUB 3.10.12). 
Similar texts could be cited at greater length, but it will suffice for 
the present to observe the emphasis laid upon the fact that it is 
always One that is diversely and recurrently born: He, that is, who 
is ‘undivided in, though as it were divided by his presence in 
divided beings’? (BG 13.16 and 18.20), being ‘ One as he is in 
himself, and many as he is in his children’ (SB 10. 5. 2.16), who 
are not Beings independently, but Beings by participation.”® 

All this is also the oldest Samhita doctrine, where it is the Sun 
or Fire that enters into the womb and transmigrates: *° thus RV 
10. 72.9 where Aditi ‘bears Martanda unto repeated birth and 
death” (prajdyai mrtydve tvat pinah); 8.48.9 ‘Thou, O Agni, 
being in the womb, art born again’ (gdrbhe sai jadyase pinah) ; 
10.5.1 where Agni is ‘of many births’ (bhirijanmda) ; 3.1.20 
where as Jatavedas he is ‘ set down in birth after birth’ (janman- 
janman nihitah), i.e. as Sayana adds, ‘ in all these human beings’ ; 
as Jatavedas he is omniscient of births (1. 70.1, 1. 189. 1, 6. 15. 3), 
and necessarily so because, as SB 9. 5.1.68 paraphrases, ‘he finds 
birth again and again’ (jdtam jdtam vindate). In the same way 
‘filling the (three) light-realms of this,** the mobile and immobile, 
he cometh manifoldly into being, the Sire in these wombs’ (purutra 
yad abhavat, sir dhaibhyo garbhebhyah, RV 1.146.1,5), ‘yet in 
one semblance manifold, as giver-of-being to all thy people ’ ** (viso 
visva Gnu prabhih, RV 8.11.8). 





2° Who as the sacrificial Person ‘was poured out upon the earth from 
East to West’ (dty aricyata pascdd bhiimim dtho purdh, RV 10. 90.5). 

29 Bt inspexi cetera infra te, et vidi nec omnino esse nec omnino non esse: 
esse quidem, quoniam abs te sunt, non esse autem, quoniam id quod es non 
sunt (St. Augustine, Conf. 7.1])). This ‘is and is not’ is essentially the 
Buddhist doctrine of satto, ‘ existence.’ 

°° Throughout the present article and elsewhere we are careful to distin- 
guish trans-migration from re-incarnation; the former implying a trans- 
ition from one state of being to another, the latter to the transmission 
or renewal of a former state of being. Cf. note 23, and my Measures of 
Fire, O Instituto, vol. 100 (Coimbra, 1943). 

*1T.e. as Prajipati divides himself, to fill these worlds. 

82 Vigah, i.e. ViSvedevih, Maruts, prdnah, prandgnayah directly and 
hence to prdninah, ‘living beings,’ indirectly. Visvam tvayd dhadrayate 
jayamainam ... prajds tatra yatra visvd ’mrto ’si, MU 6.9. ‘La circular 
natura, ch’é sugello alla cera mortal, fa ben sua arte, ma non distingue 
Yun dall’ altro ostello,’ Dante, Paradiso 8. 127-9 (ostello = nivdsa, esp. in 
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It need not be demonstrated here that the Samhitas do not know 
of a ‘reincarnation’ (individual rebirth on earth) since it is 
generally accepted that even the Brahmanas know nothing of such 
a doctrine (Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka 44 [1909]),—except, of 
course, in the normal progenitive sense of rebirth in one’s offspring 
(RV 5.4.10, 6.70.3; AB 7.13; AA 2.5). Our concern is rather 
to point out that the Veda speaks both of transmigration and of a 
one and only transmigrant, and distinguishes ‘liberation’ from 
‘coming back again’ (vimiicam navitam pinah, RV 5.46.1). Our 
argument is that the expressions punarmrtyu and punarjanma 
which occur already in RV and the Brahmanas do not in the later 
scriptures acquire the new meanings of ‘ dying again’ (elsewhere) 
and ‘being born again’ (here) that are generally read into them. 
In the majority of cases the references of ‘repeated death’ and 
‘repeated birth’ are to this present life or ‘ becoming,’ as in AB 
8.25 sarvam dyur eti, na punar mriyate and SB 5.4.1.1 sdrvan 

. mrtyiin dtimucyate, where it is the relative immortality of 
not dying prematurely that is involved, and there is no question of 
never dying at all. In ‘ becoming’ (bhava, yéveos) we die and are 
reborn every day and night, and in this sense ‘day and night are 
recurrent deaths’ (punarmrtyi .. . yad ahordtre, JB 1.11). 
Punarmrtyu is not some one other death to be dreaded as ending 
a future existence, but together with punarbhava or janma, the con- 
dition of any form or type of contingent existence; and it is from 
this process, this wheel of becoming (bhavacakra, 6 rpoxés ris 
yevéoews in James 3.6) here or hereafter, and not from any one 
death only, that liberation is sought.** 

We have so far considered the Transmigrant, Parijman, only as 
the Great Catalyst who remains unaffected by the actions he em- 
powers. The Supreme Lord and Self who is seated one and the 
same in all beings’ hearts (BG 10. 20, 13. 27), the citizen in every 
‘city’ (BU 2.5.18; Philo, Cher. 121), participating in action not 





the Pali Buddhist expression pubbenivdsan anussarati). ‘One Divine Life, 
mov’d, shin’d, sounded in and thro’ all,’ Peter Sterry (V. de Sola Pinto, 
Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan, 161 [1934]). 

33 Cf. my Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power, note 35 (1942). On 
James 3.6 cf. R. Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken in der 
christlichen Antike, in Vortrdége der Bib. Warburg 2.86f. (1922-3); P. 
Deussen, Vier phil. Texte aus Mbh. 272 f.; Plato, Sophist 248 A, Timaeus 29 C 
(contrast yéveors and ovcia); and O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, fr. 32 
(1922) xixdovu 3 éférray BapurevOos dpyanéoro. 
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because of any need on his part but only sacrificially and to main- 
tain the world process (BG 3. 9, 22), wherein as it were disporting 
(BrSBhasya 2. 1. 32, 33)** he remains undivided amongst divided 
beings and indestructible amongst the destructible (BG 13. 16, 27). 
So long as he (Makha, the Sacrifice) is One, they cannot overcome 
him (TA 5.1.3) ; but as One he cannot bring his creatures to life, 
and must divide himself (MU 12.6). We are repeatedly told, 
indeed, that he, Prajapati, ‘ desired’ (akdmayat) to be many, and 
so, as it seems to us, it is not quite disinterestedly *° but ‘ with ends 
not yet attained and with a view to enjoying the objects of the 
senses ’ that he sets us agoing (MU 2.6d). But this is a dangerous 
enterprise, for being their experient, he is carried away by the flood 
of the qualities of the primary matter (prakrtair gunath) with 
which he operates ; ** and as the corporeal (Sarira)** elemental self 





** Cf. my article Lild, in JAOS 61. 98-101 (1941), and Play and Serious- 
ness, in J. Phil. 39. 550-2 (1942). Cf. Dante, Purgatorio 28. 95, 96: 


Per sua diffalta in pianto ed in affanno 
cambid onesto riso e dolce gioco 
and Rimi, Mathnawi 1.1787, 8: 
Thou didst contrive this ‘I’ and ‘ we’ in order that 
Thou mightest play the game of worship with Thyself, 
That all ‘I’s and ‘thou’s should become one life. 


When as in MU 2.6-3.2 we speak of Him as having ends still to be 
attained, we also conceive that He is caught in the net, and that He is 
liberated again, and this is the truth in terms of human thinking. ‘ The 
prisoner himself is the main occasion of his own imprisonment’ (Plato, 
Phaedo 83 A). But like all else that pertains to the via affirmativa, this 
is a truth to be finally denied. For the viae, see MU 4. 6. 

35 Whenever we explain the existence of the world not directly by God’s 
being, or by his knowledge of himself, but as a consequence of his Will, 
i.e. ‘of expression,’ as here, or when it is said that ‘ Prajipati desired 
(akdmayat), May I be many’ (Brahmanas, passim), we are speaking 
metaphorically as if he really had ends to be attained, as is explicit in 
MU 2.6, and just as in dividing effect from cause we impose our duration 
upon His eternity. More truly, ‘There is nothing what ever that I might 
obtain that I am not already possest of’ (na... me kimcana anavaptam 
avaptavyam, BG 3.22): ‘Non per aver a sé di bene acquisto, ch’esser non 
pud’ (Dante, Paradiso 29.13, 14). 

So Pentheus conceives that Dionysius can be bound; but He declares that 
‘Of himself the Daimon shall release me when I will,’ and later, that ‘I 
myself myself did save, full easily and painlessly’ (Euripides, Bacchae 
498, 613). The ‘ Daimon > is, of course, ‘ himself.’ 

36 Just as the Man (4&v@pwros), Son of the Father, is seduced by the 
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bhitdtman), knowing subject over against ostensibly external 
objects of perception, and composite of all desires (sarvakama- 
maya) ,°* he is bemused and does not see the bountiful Giver-of-being 
and Actuator within him,*® ‘but conceives that “this is I” and 
“that is mine,” and therewith binds himself by himself like a bird 
in the net (jdleneva khacarah)*® and so wanders around (pari- 





reflection of the divine beauty in the mirror of Nature, and loving it be- 
comes involved in it (Hermes, Lib. 1.14, 15; TS 5.3.2.1; AB 3.33; PB 
7.8.1). The ‘ flood of qualities by which the soul is swept away (gunaughair 
uhyamdnah) corresponds to Plato’s ‘river of sensations’ (Timaeus 43 B), 
to the ‘ crossing over’ (d:aropeia = tarana) of which there is a reference in 
Epinomis 894 E: and to Philo’s ‘river of the objects of sense that swamps 
and drowns the soul under the flood of the passions until ‘ Jacob’ (vois) 
crosses it (LA 3.18 and Gig. 13). Cf. St. Augustine’s cum transierit anima 
nostra aquas, quae sunt sine substantia (Conf. 13.7). 

87 As in CU 8.12.1 cited above. 

*8*The Person of desires composite’ (kdmamayam evdyam purusam, 
BU 4. 4. 5. 

8° Apart from whom the soul is bound ‘because of its enjoyment’ 
(bhokrtvat, SvetUp. 1.8), deadly for those who conceive that the experience 
is their own. 

49° A little Bird ty’d by the Leg with a String, often flutters and tries 
to raise itself. ... Thus a Soul fixt in a Self-principle . .. is snatched 
down by that String of Self, which ties it to the Ground,’ Peter Sterry 
(V. de Sola Pinto, 169 [1934] ).—‘ Tomb’d in my self: my self my grave. ... 
My self even to my self a slave’ (Phineas Fletcher) —‘ the prisoner himself 
being the main occasion of his own imprisonment’ (Plato, Phaedo 83 A, 
cf. Rimi, Mathnawi, 1. 154). 

The net (or spider’s web, SvetUp. 6.10; MundUp. 1.7; KB 19.3, etc.) 
that he himself has spread (ya eko jdlavan, SvetUp. 3.1), the one and 
only net that he manywise transforms and ‘in which field he wanders’ 
(samcarati, SvetUp. 5.3, 7, i.e. samsarati, ‘transmigrates’ rather than 
Deussen’s ‘ wieder entzieht’ or Hume’s ‘draws it together’). 

Insofar as the Only Transmigrant is overcome by the notions ‘ This is I’ 
and ‘Those are others,’ the Bird is conceptually one of many, and no 
longer ‘the One Controller of the created many’ (SvetUp. 6.13) and we, 
who are preeminently subject to these delusions, speak of the liberation 
of a plurality of individuals, e.g. ‘ Many are the essences that are bound 
by wanting, like a bird in the net’ (icchdbaddha puthusattd padsena sakuni 
yathd, ti (S 1.44). 

That ‘Essence travels on, action is its passing over’ (satto samsdram 
apadi, kammam tassa pardyanam, S 1.38, cf. sadasad yonim dpadyate, 
MU 3.2) taken together with Mil. 72 ‘There is no particular essence 
(vatthi koci satto) that reincarnates’ (imamha kaya aniiam kayanm 
sankamati) means that there is no constant individuality that treads the 
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bhramati = samsarati, samcarati) in wombs both aughty and 
naughty (sadasat),** overcome by the fruits of actions and by the 
pairs of opposites’ (MU 3. 2, 6. 10).*? 

There is, indeed, a corrective (pratividhi) for this elemental-self, 
viz. in the study and mastery of the wisdom of the Vedas and in 
the fulfilment of one’s own duty (svadharma)** in its regular stages 
dsrama, MU 4. 3). ‘By the knowledge of Brahma, by ardor 
(tapas) and contemplation (cinta = dhyana) he getteth everlasting 
bliss, yea, when this “man in the cart” (rathitah)** is liberated 





round; as how might there be, when even today our personality is ‘ other’ 
than it was yesterday (S 2.95, 96)? It is not a life, but the fire of life 
that is transmitted (BrSBhisya 4.4.15; Mil. 71; cf. Heracleitus fr. 20). 
The Comprehensor of the Buddha’s teaching will not ask himself either 
What was ‘I’ ? or What shall ‘I’ become? (S 2. 26, 27). 

Khacara is almost literally ‘skylark’; kha is anagogically Brahma as 
unlimited ‘Space’ (akdsa, quintessentia), or rémros as in Bruce Codex 
(Baynes 3 [1933]). Cf. BU 5.1; CU 1.9, 3.12. 7-9, 4.10.4, 7.12, 8.1.14; 
and my Jha and other words denoting ‘Zero,’ in connection with the 
metaphysics of space, BSOS 8 (1934). 

41° For the movement of the Kosmos varies the birth of things, and gives 
them this or that quality; it fouls with evil the births of some and purifies 
with good the births of others’ (Hermes, Lib. 9.5). 

Asat as ‘evil,’ here and elsewhere, corresponds exactly to English 
‘naughty,’ in accordance with the principle ens et bonum convertuntur. 

*2 Conversely, ‘ liberated from the pairs of opposites’ (BG 15. 5, ef. 7.27), 
and ‘ becoming a bird, the sacrificer goes to the world of heaven’ (PB 5. 3. 5, 
ef. 14.1.13). With this whole context ef. Plotinus, Enneads 1.1, especially 
1.1.12. 

48 As in BG 3.35, 18.41-48. This is the 7d éavrot mpdrrev, xara gpiow 
that Plato makes his type of justice. 

*4 Apparently pp. of rath, not otherwise known as a verb: and signifying 
‘embodied’ (KU 3.3 viddhi sariram ratham; MU 2.3 sakatam ivacetanam 
idam Sariram). That to ‘be carted about’ is a traditional punishment and 
disgrace involving loss of honor and legal rights is metaphysically signifi- 
cant, and corresponds to the subjection of the free spirit to the body and 
senses; while conversely, it is a royal procession when the spirit drives the 
vehicle to a destination that it itself wills (as in BU 4.2.1). On the Royal 
Road ef. Philo, Post. 101, and on how one strays, Leg. 4.79 f. 

The ignominy (like that of crucifixion) is one to which the Solar Hero 
may have to condescend in his pursuit of the imprisoned Psyche; and 
Lancelot’s ‘hesitation’ in the Chevalier de la Charrette corresponds to 
Agni’s reluctance to become the charioteer of the Sacrifice (RV 10.51), 
the Buddha’s hesitation to ‘turn the wheel,’ and Christ’s ‘May this cup be 
taken from me.’ 
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from those things with which he was filled up ** and by which he 
was overcome, then he attains to conjunction with the Spirit’ 
(dtman eva sdyujam upaiti, MU 4.4), i.e. ‘being very Brahma 
enters into Brahma’ (brahmaiva san brahmdapyeti, BU 4. 4. 6),*° 
and thus ‘ authentically Brahma-become, abides’ (brahmabhitena 
attana viharatt, A 2.211). That is Nicolas of Cusa’s deificatio, 
for which the sine qua non is an ablatio omnis alteritatis et 
diversitatis.47 

Otherwise stated, Prajipati ‘desires’ (kam, man) to become 
many, to ‘ express’ (srj) his children, and having done so is spilled 
and falls down unstrung (Brihmanas, passim). It is ‘ with love’ 
(prend) that he enters into them, and then he cannot come together 
(sambhi) again, whole and complete, except by the sacrificial opera- 
tion (TS 5.5.2.1); he cannot, from his disjointed parts, put 
himself together (samhan) and can only be healed through the 
sacrificial operations of the Gods (SB 1. 6. 3. 36, etce.). It is suffi- 
ciently well known, and needs no demonstration here, that the final 
purpose of this operation, in which the sacrificer symbolically 
sacrifices himself, is to build up together again, whole and complete, 
both the sacrificer and the divided deity at one and the same time. 
It is evident that the possibility of such a simultaneous regeneration 
rests upon the theoretical identity of the sacrificer’s real being with 
that of the immanent deity, postulated in the dictum, ‘That art 
thou.’ To sacrifice our self is to liberate the God within us. 

In still another way we can illustrate the thesis by referring to 
those texts in which the immanent deity is spoken of as a ‘ citizen’ 
of the body politic in which he is, as it were confined, and from 
which he also liberates himself when he remembers himself and we 
forget our selves. That the human body is called a ‘city of God’ 
(piram ... brahmanah, AV 10. 2.28, brahmapura, passim) is 
well known; ** and he who as a bird (paksi bhiitva) becomes a 





48 Yaih paripirnah, as in CU 4.10.3 vyddhibhih paripirno ’smi, ‘IT am 
filled up with diseases.’ For ‘the body fills us up with loves and pas- 
sions and all kinds of images and folly, so that, as they say, it verily 
and really prevents our ever understanding anything’ (Plato, Phaedo 
66 C); from which plethora we ought to purify ourselves as far as possible 
‘until the God himself delivers us’ (ib. 67 A). 

48 Qui autem adhaeret Domino, unus spiritus est, 1 Cor. 6.17. 

47*Tf you cannot equate yourself with God, you cannot know Him; for 
like is known by like’ (Hermes, Lib. 11.2.20B). 

48 Just as also for Plato, man is a ‘ body politic’ (wédis = pur). 
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citizen in all these cities (sarvdsu pirsu purisayah) is hermeneuti- 
cally purusa (BU 2.5.18). The Solar Man or Person who thus 
inhabits us and is the Friend of All is also the beloved Vamadeva, 
the Breath (prana), ‘who set himself in the midst of all that is 
(sa yad idam sarvam madhyato * dadhe) ... and protected all that 
is from evil’ *° (AA 2.2.1); and being in the womb (gdrbhe... 
sin) is the knower of all the births of the Gods (Breaths, Intelli- 
gences, powers of the soul) who serve him (RV 4.27.1; KU 5.3, 
etc.). He says of himself that ‘ Although a hundred cities ** held 
me fast,°* forth I sped with falcon speed’? (RV 4.27.1): °° and 
that ‘I was Manu and the Sun’ (RV 4. 26.1; BU 1.4.10, etc.).™* 

‘“ Forth I sped” ... thus spake Vamadeva incarnate (garbhe 





*° The immanent Breath is repeatedly referred to as ‘ median’ (madhyama), 
i.e. with respect to the Breaths, by whom it is surrounded and served. As 
in Philo 1.51 where ‘God extends the power that is from him by means of 
the median breath (5a rov wécov mvevuaros) until it reaches the subject,’ 
on which it stamps the powers that are within the scope of its understand- 
ing, thus (ib. 50) ensouling what was soulless. 

5° As in BU 1.3.7 f. 

51 Probably the hundred years of a man’s life, during which time the 
Breath shines upon him (AA 2.5.1). When he departs, we die (SB 10. 5. 
2. 13, etc.), for ‘as a mighty stallion might pull out the pegs of his hobbles 
all at once, even so he pulls up the Breaths all together’ (BU 6.1.13, ef. 
3.9.26; CU 5.1.12),—thus re-collecting himself (BU 4.4.3). 

52. Not knowing himself’ (Siyana); ‘become a Stranger to himself,’ 
Peter Sterry (V. de Sola Pinto, 166 [1934]. 

53* Knowing himself’ (Siyana). ‘Now that I see in Mind, I see myself 
to be the All. I am in heaven and on earth, in water and in air; I am in 
beasts and plants; I am a babe in the womb, and one that is not yet con- 
ceived, and one that has been born; I am present everywhere’ (Hermes, 
Lib. 13.11 B, ef. 11.2.20B; cf. AV 11.4.20, RV 4. 40. 5, etc.). 

5 With ‘I was Manu and the Sun’ may be compared the verses of 
Amergin (Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, p. 1) and those of 
Taliesin (J. G. Evans, Poems from the Book of Taliesin [1915]; R. D. 
Seott, The Thumb of Knowledge 124 ff. (1930]). For example, Amergin: 
‘I am the wind which blows o’er the sea, I am the wave of the ocean... 
a beam of the sun... the point of the lance in battle, the God who creates 
in the head the fire,’ and Taliesin: ‘I have sung of what I passed through 

. I sing of true lineage . . . I was in many a guise before I was dis- 
enchanted . . . I was the hero in trouble ...I am old. I am young... 
I am universal, I am possessed of penetrating wit.’ There is no doctrine 
of ‘reincarnation’ here, but of the eternal avatarana and sarvajndna of 
the ‘Immortal Soul’ (Spirit) of Meno 81 and Agni Jatavedas of the 
Indian texts. 
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. Sayanah = purisayah). The Comprehensor thereof, when 
separation from the body takes place, forth-striding upwards 
(ardhva utkramya)** and obtaining all desires in yonder world, has 
come together (samabhavat),°* immortal’ (AA 2.5; cf. 1. 3. 8, con- 
clusion). Vamadeva is here equated with that ‘ other self’ (itara 
atma)** which, being all in act (krtakrtyah)** when old age is 
reached (vayogatah), departs (praiti) and is regenerated’ (punar 
jayate = samabhavat), i.e. reborn for the third and last time.*® 

The escape of this ‘ Dwarf,’ Vamana, the superintendent of the 
city (puram ... anusthdya), enthroned in the middle (madhye *° 
. . dsinam), and whom the Visve Devah (Breaths, functional 
powers of the soul) attend upon (updsate),® is further described 
in KU 5.1-4, where it is asked ‘When this immanent unstrung 
body-dweller is released from the body (asya visransamdnasya™ 





55 When Death, the Person in the Sun, the Breath, abandons his stand in 
the heart and strides off (utkra@mati), we are ‘ cut off.’ Hence, with refer- 
ence to the two selves of AA 2.5, etc., the question of PrasUp. 6.3, ‘When 
I go forth, in which shall I be going forth?’ (utkrantah). 

5° Samabhavat is more than just ‘became’: it is rather ‘came together, 
whole and complete.’ Contrast TS 5.5.2.1 where Prajipati ‘cannot come 
together again (punar sambhavitum na saknoti) out of his children’ until 
the Sacrifice has been performed, of which the sacrificer is born again in 
the sense of AA 1.3.8 amrtam evdtmanam abhisambhavati, sambhavati ‘ is 
regenerated, yea reborn as (or united with) the Immortal Self.’ In the 
same context Keith misunderstands dtmdnam samskurute, which is not 
‘adorns this trunk’ (as Vairocana might have supposed, CU 8.8.3) but 
‘integrates, or completes, himself,’ as in AB 6.27 where Keith’s ‘ perfects 
himself’ is quite acceptable. Contrast TS 5.5.2.1 punah sambhavitum 
nasaknot. 

57* Other’ (and ‘dearer, BU 1.4.8) than the psycho-physical self that 
is reborn in the normal course of progenitive reincarnation ‘for the per- 
petuation of these worlds and the doing of the holy tasks’ (AA 2.5),— 
‘thus providing servants (imypérac) for God in our own stead, and this 
we do by leaving behind us children’s children’ (Plato, Laws 773 E),— to 
whom our character and responsibilities are both naturally and ritually 
transmitted (BU 1.5.17f., cf. KausUp. 2.11). 

58° His task performed’; as in MU 6.30, cf. TS 1.8.3.1 karma krtvd, 
and the corresponding katarn karaniyam in the Buddhist Arhat formula, 
passim. Hence ‘all in act,’ without residue of potentiality. 

5° The third birth that takes place from the funeral pyre (tato ’nusam- 
bhavati praénam v eva, JUB 3.10.9) and is the true Resurrection. 

®° Visve devd upadsate corresponds to RV 7.33.11 visve devdh ... 
adadanta. 

*2 Deussen’s ‘nach des Leibes Einfalls’ is impossible, because both 
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Sarirasthasya dehinah dehad mucyamdnasya), what survives?’ 
(kim parisisyate), and answered: ‘That, viz. Brahma, Atman,— 
the predicate of the dictum ‘That art thou.® Thus ‘ Atman 
means that which remains if we take away from our person all 
that is Not-self’; ®* our end is to exchange our own limited manner 
of being ‘ So-and-so’ for God’s unlimited manner of being simply,— 
‘Ego, daz wort ich, ist nieman eigen denne got alleire siner 
einigkeit.’ ® 

A consideration of all that has been said so far will enable us to 
approach such a text as that of BU 4.4.1-7 without falling into 
the error of supposing that the ‘land leech’ of verse 3 is an indi- 
vidual and definitely characterised ‘ soul’ that passes over from one 
body to another. Much rather, it is the undivided and never 
individualised Self that having now re-collected itself (atmainam 
upasamharati, cf. BG 2.58), and free from the ‘ignorance’ of the 
body (with which it no longer identifies itself), transmigrates ; this 
re-collected Self is the Brahma that takes on every form and quality 
of existence, both good and evil,® according to its desires and activi- 
ties (verse 5) ; if it is still attached (saktah), still desirous (kama- 
yamadnah), this Self (ayam, i.e. ayam dtma) returns (punar aitt) 





visransamanasya and sarirasthasya are qualifications of dehinah. Hume’s 
‘when this incorporate one . . . is dissolved’ is inappropriate because the 
dehin is imperishable and indissoluble (BG 2.23, 24, etc.). On the other 
hand, the incarnate principle can be spoken of as ‘ unstrung’ in the same 
way that we are repeatedly told that Prajipati having expressed his 
children, and thus become many, is ‘unstrung’ (vyasraisata) and falls 
down (AA 3.2.6 and passim). 

62 Similarly in answer to the questions asked or implied, kim atisisyate 
or avasisyate, in CU 2.10.3, 8.1.4, and BU 5.1. The Endless (Ananta) 
Residue (Sesa) is that Brahman, Aksara, ete. who was originally ophidian 
(apdd) and endless (AV 10.8.21; BU 3.8.8; MundUp. 1.1.6; MU 6.17) 
and now that all semblance of otherness is discarded remains the same 
World Serpent ‘ endless, for that both his ends meet’ (anantdm ... dntavac 
ci sémante, AV 10.8.12); this Sesa being the Ucchista of AV 11.7 and 
Pirnam of AV 10.8.29. See also my article Atmayajiia (Appendix IT), in 
HJAS 6 (1942). 

°8 P, Deussen, Outlines of Indian Philosophy 20. As in Buddhist pro- 
cedure, where each of the five factors of the psycho-physical personality 
is dismissed with the words “ That is not my Self” (na me so attd). 

** Meister Eckhart, Pfeiffer p. 261. 

6 As in MU 7.11.8 carati... satyanrtopabhogarthah dvaitibhivo mahat- 
ménah, ‘The Great Self, having two natures, proceeds (moves, circulates, 
transmigrates) with intent to experience both the true and the false.’ 
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from that world to this world, but if without desire (akama- 
yamanah), if it loves only itself (atmakamah, cf. 4.3.21), then 
‘being very Brahma, it enters into Brahma’ (brahmaiva san 
brahmdapyeti), then ‘the mortal becomes the immortal’ (verses 
6,7). The meaning of these passages is distorted, and given a 
reincarnationist sense, by all those translators (e.g. Hume and 
Swami Madhavananda) who translate ayam of verse 6 by ‘he’ or 
‘the man,’ overlooking that this ayam is nothing but the ayam 
atma brahma of the preceding verse.®® The distinction is not of 
one ‘man’ from another, but of the two forms of Brahma-Prajapati, 
‘mortal and immortal,’ ** desirous and undesirous, circumscribed 
and uncirecumscribed, ete. (SB 4.7.5.2; BU 2.3; MU 6. 36, etc.) 
and of the ‘two minds, pure and impure’ (MU 6.34.6) from cne 
another.®* If we were in any doubt on this point, it is made very 
clear by the words of BU 4. 3. 35-8, ‘ Here comes Brahma!’ that it 
is not an individual, but God himself that comes and goes when 
‘we’ are born or die. 

It would be an antinomy to apply to myself—this man, So-and- 
so—or to any other someone amongst others the words ‘ That 
art thou,’ or to think of myself, le moi, as the ‘I’ of Swami 
Nirbhyananda’s 


‘T am the bird caught in the net of illusion, 
I am he who bows down the head 





°° On the interpretation of this ayam cf. Satnkaracirya on BU 1.4.10, 
‘One must not think that the word “ Brahma” here means “a man who 
will become Brahma,” for that would involve an antinomy. ... If the 
objection be made that from BU 3. 2.13 punyena karmandé bhavati ‘ by good 
deed one becomes good,’ . . . it follows that there must be a transmigrating 
self other than and distinguishable from the Supreme (parasmdd vilaksano 
*nyah samsdri), ... we say, No... for one thing cannot “become” 
another.’ It can only become what it is. Tv@@c ceavrév; Werde was du bist. 

ST RV 1.164. 38 dmartya martyend sdyonih. On these two selves (Plato’s 
mortal and immortal souls that dwell together in us) see my Spiritual 
Authority and Temporal Power 72 ff. (1942). 

*§ Pure, ‘by disconnection with desire, impure ‘by contamination with 
desire.’ The pure Mind is the daivam manas of BU 1.5.19, identified with 
Brahma in BU 4.1.6 (mano vai samrét paramam brahma) and with 
Prajipati in TS 6.6.10.1, SB 9.4.1.12, and passim. This is Plato’s un- 
changeable Mind ‘in which only the Gods and but few men participate’ 
as distinguished from irrational Opinion, subject to persuasion (Timaeus 
51D,E). Cf. my On being iu one’s right mind, Rev. of Religion 7 (1942). 
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And the One to whom he bows: 

I alone exist, there is neither seeker nor sought.®® 
When at last I realised Unity, then I knew what 
| had been unknown, 

That I had always been in union with Thee.” *° 


When the soul-bird at last escapes from the net of the fowler 
(Ps. 124.7) and finds its King, then the apparent distinction of 
immanent from transcendent being dissolves in the light of day, 
and it hears and speaks with a voice that is at once its own and 
its King’s, saying 
EI ‘TI was the Sin that from Myself rebell’d: 

I the remorse that tow’rd Myself compell’d... 
Fi Pilgrim, Pilgrimage and Road 

Was but Myself toward Myself: and Your 
Arrival but Myself at my own door.’ ™ 


| 





II. 

It has been, we think, sufficiently shown that the scriptures of the 
Vedanta, from RV to BG know of but One Transmigrant. Such a 
doctrine, follows, indeed, inevitably from the word Advaita. The 
argument, ‘ Brahma is only metaphorically called a “life” (jiva, 
living being) on account of his connection with accidental condi- 
tions; the actual existence of any one such “ life ” lasting for only 
so long as He continues to be bound by any one set of accidents’ 
(Sathkaracirya on BrSBhiasya 3.2.10) being only an expansion of 
the implications of the logos ‘ That art thou.’ 

We have also indicated more briefly the énoAoyia of the Indian 
and Platonic traditions, and have alluded to the Islamic parallels: 
rather to make the doctrine more comprehensible than to imply any 
derivation. From the same point of view we have still to refer to 
the Judaic and Christian doctrines. In the Old Testament we find 





*°* The eternal procession is the revelation of Himself to Himself. The 
knower being that which is known’ (Meister Eckhart, Evans 1.394). ‘It 
knew Itself, that “I am Brahma,” therewith It became the All’ (BU 
1.4.10). 

7°T know these lines only from H. P. Shastri, Indian mystic verse (Lon- 
don, 1941). 

71 Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, Mantiqu’t-Tair, Fitzgerald’s version. Cf. Jalalu’d- 
Din Rimi, Mathnawi, 1. 3056-65 and JUB 3. 14. 1-5. 
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that when we die and give up the ghost ‘ Then shall the dust return 
to the dust as it was: and the spirit (rwah) shall return to God who 
gave it’ (Eccl. 12.7). Of this, Professor Macdonald remarks, the 
Preacher ‘is heartily glad, for it means a final escape for man.’ ** 
To be ‘ glad’ of this can be thought of only for one who has known 
who he is and in which self he hopes to go hence. For the Jews, 
who did not anticipate a ‘ personal immortality,’ the soul (nefes) 
always implies ‘ the lower, physical nature, the appetites, the psyche 
of St. Paul’ **—all that in Buddhist terms ‘is not my Self *—and 
they must therefore have believed, as Philo assuredly did, in a ‘ soul 
of the soul,’ the pneuma of St. Paul. 

In Christianity there is a doctrine of karma (the operation of 
mediate causes) and of a fate that lies in the created causes them- 
selves, but no doctrine of reincarnation. No stronger abjections of 
the ‘soul’ are anywhere to be found than are met with in the 
Christian Gospels. ‘ No man can be my disciple who hateth not... 
his own soul’ (éavrov Yuxnv, Luke 14. 26) ; that soul which ‘ he who 
hateth in this world shall keep it unto life eternal ’(John 12.25) but 
which ‘ whoever seeks to save, shall lose’ (Luke 9.25). Compared 
with the Disposer (conditor = samdhdatr) other beings ‘ are neither 
beautiful, nor good, nor are at all’ (nec sunt, St. Augustine, Conf. 





72 Hebrew philosophical genius 138 (1936). 

78 Macdonald, loc. cit. 139. So in Islam, e.g. Rimi, Mathnawi 1.1375 f., 
‘This carnal self (nafs) is Hell, and Hell is a Dragon. ... To God (alone) 
belongs this foot (the power) to kill it;’ 1.3274 ‘When the Soul of the 
soul (jan-i-jaén = God, 1.1781) withdraws from the soul, the soul becomes 
even as the soulless body, know this’; cf. JUB 4. 26 ‘ Mind is a hell, speech 
is a hell, sight is a hell,’ ete. The internal conflict of Reason (‘aql = vois 
with the carnal soul (nafs) is compared to that of a man and woman living 
together in one house’ (ib. 1.2616f.). As Jahangir said in his Memoirs, 
apropos of Gosain Jadrip, Tasawwuf and Vedanta are the same. As R. A. 
Nicholson (on Mathnawi 1.2812) puts it, the Sifi doctrine is that ‘God is 
the essence of all existences . . . [while] everything in the world of con- 
tingency is separated from the Absolute [only] by individualisation. The 
prophets were sent to unite the particulars with the Universal.’ 

74 With reference to the doctrine elsewhere, Gebhart-Lestrange states very 
correctly that ‘The transmigration of souls is generally misinterpreted as 
the passing of a soul from one person to another. ... What actually takes 
place is that the Individual[ised] God-Soul incarnates again and again 
until It attains the aim of incarnating as a Seeker who will go upon the 
Quest and eventually lose individuality and become one with the freed 
God-Soul’ (The tradition of silence in myth and legend 63 [1940]). Notable 





( 
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11.4). The central doctrine has to do with the ‘descent’ 
(avatarana) of a Soter whose eternal birth was ‘ before Abraham ’ 
and ‘through whom all things were made.’ This One himself 
declares that ‘No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven’ 
(John 3.13) ; and says, moreover, ‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come’ 
(John 8. 21) and that ‘If any man would follow me, let him deny 
himself’ (Mark 8. 24).”° 

‘The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
(yuxn) from spirit’ (vetpa, Heb. 4.12). When St. Paul, who 
distinguishes the Inner and the Outer Man (2 Cor. 4.16; Eph. 
3.16) says of himself ‘I live, yet not J, but Christ in me’ (Gal. 
2.20)*° he has denied himself, has lost his soul to save it and 
knows ‘in whom, when he departs hence, he will be departing’; 
what survives (alisisyate) will not be ‘this man,’ Paul, but—the 
Savior himself. In Safi terms, ‘ St. Paul’ is ‘a dead man walking.’ 

When the Savior’s visible presence is withdrawn he is represented 
in us by the Counsellor (aapdxAyros),** ‘ Even the Spirit of Truth 





repudiations of reincarnationist interpretation will be found in Hierocles, 
Comm. on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras 5.53, in Hermes Lib. 10. 19 B- 
22 A, and in Marsilio Ficino who held, in the words of Kristeller, that 
‘wherever Plato seems to speak of a transmigration of the human soul into 
other natural species, we must understand by it the different forms and 
habits of human life’ (The philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, p. 118 [1943]). 
Cf. R. Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysterien-Gedanken, in Vortrdge Bib. 
Warburg 2.295 (1922-3). 

75* Her umbe sol der mensche geflizzen sin, daz er sich entbilden sin 
selbes und alle créatire noch keinen vater wizzen denne got alleine’ (Meister 
Eckhart, Pfeiffer 421). Much more is implied than a merely ethical ‘ self- 
denial.’ On our two selves ef. also Behmen, Sig. Rer. 9. 65. 

7°In the same sense St. Paul writes to his disciples, ‘ For ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God . . . who is our life’ (Col. 3.3.4). 

For a discussion of the implications of St. Paul’s words see &. Mersch, Le 
corps mystique du Christ 2.274 ff. (1936). Thus for Cajetan they mean 
that Christ is the sole thinker, seer, actor etc. in ‘ Paul.’ Barthélemy of 
Medina maintained that whatever good works ‘we’ do are really done by 
Christ in us as sole agent. 

77 Like Abi Bakr, see Rimi, Mathnawi 6.747-9. In this sense the saying, 
‘ Die before ye die,’ is attributed to Muhammad. 

78 Cathedram habet in caelo qui intus corda docet (St. Augustine, In 
epist. Joannis ad Parthos). Omne verum, a quocumque dicatur, est a spiritu 
sancto (St. Ambrose on 1 Cor. 13.3). Dhiyo yé nah pracoddyadt (RV 3. 
62.10) ... yo buddhyantastho dhydyiha (MU 6.34). 
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(16 mvevpa ras GAnBeias) . . . which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things,... 
He will lead you into all truth’ (John 14.17, 26, 16.13). In him 
we cannot but see Plato’s immanent Aaiyov and ‘Hyepor,"® ‘who 
cares for nothing but the truth’ and whom God has given to each 
one of us ‘ to dwell along with him and in him’ (Greater Hippias 
288 D, Timaeus 90 A, B) ; St. Augustine’s Ingenium, the scholastic 
Synteresis, Dante’s Amor, and our Inwyt or Conscience in its 
fullest (and not merely ethical) significance. 

‘His world is the World-indeed,*° whose Self, the All-maker, 
All-doer, who indwells this abysmal bodily-composite, has been 
found and is awakened (yasydnuvittah pratibuddha adtma)™.. 
the Lord of what hath been and shall be .... Desiring him only 
for their World, the Traveller (pravrajin) abandons this world’ 
(BU 4.13, 15, 22),—‘lest the Last Judgment come and find me 
unannihilate, and I be seiz’d and bound and given into the hands 
of my own selfhood’ (William Blake). 

Only, indeed, if we recognize that Christ and not ‘I’ is our real 
Self and the only experient in every living being can we understand 
the words ‘ I was an hungered ... I was thirsty ... Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me’ (Math. 26.35 f.). It is from this point of view 
that Meister Eckhart speaks of the man who knows himself as 
‘seeing thy Self in everyone, and everyone in thee’ (Evans, 
2.132) ; as BG speaks of the unified man as ‘ everywhere seeing the 
same Lord universally hypostasised, the Self established in all beings 
and all beings in the Self’ (6.29 with 13.28). Were it not that 
whatever we do to ‘ others’ is thus really done to our Self that is 
also their Self, there would be no metaphysical basis for any doing 
to ‘ others’ as we would be done by; the principle is implicit in the 
rule and only more explicit elsewhere. The command to ‘hate’ 
our relatives (Luke 14. 26) must be understood from the same point 
of view: ‘ others’ are no more valid objects of love than ‘I’ am; 
it is not as ‘ our’ relatives or neighbours that they are to be loved, 





7 Ttmano ’tmad neta ’mrtah, MU 6.7. Visvo devasya (savitir) netir 
marto vurita sakhydm, RV 5.50. 1. 

8°* World’ (loka) here absolutely (as in BU 1.4. 15-17, 1.5.17; CU 
1.9.3; MU 6.24; SB 1.8.1.31, etc., where the contingent and real worlds 
are contrasted) ; the Kingdom of Heaven, ‘within you’ (BU 3.9.17, 25). 

81 Pratibuddha agreeing with dtmd, not with yasya, Cf. BD 7. 57 (note 85). 
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but as our Self (adtmanas tu kaémaya, BU 2.4.5) ;** just as it is 
only himself that God loves in us, so it is God we ought to love in 
one another. 

Upon this immanent Spirit of Truth, the Divine Eros, our very 
life depends, until we ‘ give up the ghost,—the Holy Ghost. ‘It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh avails nothing’ (John 
6.63). ‘The power of the soul, which is in the semen through the 
Spirit enclosed therein, fashions the body’ (St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. Theol. 3.32.11).8* This is the ‘Sower (6 ozeipwv) went 
forth to sow .. . Some fell upon stony places . . . But other fell 
into good ground ... the field is the world’ (Math. 13. 3-9, 37),— 
sadasad yonim dpadyate (MU 3.2).8* And is this Divine Eros, the 
‘Knower of the Field’ (BG 13) any other than the Prodigal Son 
‘who was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is found,— 
dead, for so long as he had forgotten who he was, and alive again 
‘when he came to himself’ ** (Luke 15.11 f.) ? 

It has been said, ‘ Ye crucify him daily’ (cf. Heb. 6.6), and so 
assuredly does every man who is convinced that ‘I am?’ or ‘I do’ 
and therewith divides up this One conceptually into many inde- 
pendent and passible beings.** Of all the conclusions to be drawn 





82 So ‘a man, out of charity, ought to love himself more than he loves 
any other person .. . more than his neighbor’ (St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. 
Theol, 2-2.26.4). Cf. BU 2.4.1-9 (mutual love is not of one another as 
such, but of the immanent spiritual Self) ; Hermes, Lib. 4.6 B; Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 9.8; and Marsilio Ficino, originator of the term ‘ Platonic love,’ 
importing that ‘ true love between two persons is by nature a common love 
for God’ (P. O. Kristeller, The philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, 279, 287 
[1943]). 

88° He who, dwelling in the semen, yet is other than the semen, unseen 
Seer, unthought Thinker . . . Inner Controller’ (BU 3.7.23), ‘who grasps 
and erects the flesh’ (KausUp. 3.3). ‘Say not “from semen”’ (BU 3. 
9.28.5), for ‘without the Breath semen is not effused, or if it be, it will 
decay, and not produce’ (AA 3.2.2). 

84 Cf. Plato, Timaeus 41 and 69 where God, the Maker and Father, 
instructs the Gods, his sons, as subservient causes, to bring together the 
mortal part of creatures, but ‘as for that immortal part, which we call the 
Divine Guide (@eiov . . . Hryeuovotv), that part I will deliver unto you when 
T have sown it’ (omelpas .. . éyw mapaddcw). 

85 “Came to himself,’ els éavrdv 5¢ éXOav. Siyana on RV 4.27.1, dtmanam 
janan; BD 7.57 tatah sa buddhvaé dtmanam; Siyana on BU 1.4.10, nanu 
smarasy adtmdnam. 

8°RV 10.90.11 katidhd vy akalpayan, ‘How manyfold did they divide 
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from the doctrine of the One and Only Transmigrant, the most 
poignant is this, that whereas He is the bird caught in the net, the 
Ram caught in the thicket, the sacrificial Victim and our Savior, 
he cannot save us except and unless we, by the sacrifice and denial 
of our self, also save Him.** 





him?’; conversely AB 1.18 na vai na itthan vihrto’nnam bhavisyati, 
hantemam yajnam sambharama, ‘It will not suffice for our food that we 
have dismembered the Sacrifice, come, let us gather him together again.’ 

87 As is also implied in the Christian doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Cf. St. Augustine, ‘When we all sing, it is that One Man who sings 
in us’ (Jn Ps. 136); in praying, we should not say ‘we’ but ‘I,’ because 
although it is actually a multitude that speaks severally, really ‘it is that 
One Man who speaks, who is distributed throughout the world’ (In Ps. 
122) ; and so, ‘If, on the one hand, we die in him and in him are resurrected, 
he on the other hand dies and is resurrected in us’ (Hpist. 140). 

The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ is represented in Buddhism 
by that of the Buddha, Dhamma and Sarhgha. It is in the Samgha (Vsam- 
han) that the distributed Buddha-nature is reintegrated; in this com- 
munion those separated members are reunited, which Prajapati ‘could not 
put together again’ (nd sasdka sémhdtum, SB 1.6.3.36) otherwise than 
by means of the Sacrifice in which the sacrificer (identified with the 
oblation) and the Sacrifice are jointly regenerated. 
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SANSKRIT ABBREVIATIONS 


RV = Rgveda Samhita; TS = Taittiriya Samhita; AV = Atharva Veda 
Samhitaéd; VS = Vajasaneyi Samhita; SB = Satapatha Brihmana; AB = 
Aitareya Brahmana; KB =; Kausitaki Braihmana; PB = Pajcavinéa 
Brihmana; JB = Jaiminiya Brihmana; JUB = Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brahmana; AA = Aitareya Aranyaka; SA = Sankhaéyana Aranyaka; BU 
=: Brhadaranyaka Upanisad; CU =Chdndogya Upanisad; KU = Katha 
Upanisad; MU = Maitri Upanisad; Up = Upanisad; Kaus = Kausitaki; 
Svet = Svetdsvatara; Pras = Prasna; Ait = Aitareya; Mund = Mundaka; 
Mand = Mandukya; BG = Bhagavad Gita; BD = Brhad Devatéd; BrSBh = 
Brahma Sitra Bhasya; A= Anguttara Nikéya; S =—Samyutta Nikdya; 
D = Digha Nikaya; Dh = Dhammapada; Vis = Visuddhi Magga; Mil = 
Milinda Patha. 


JOURNALS 


BSOS = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies; HJAS = Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies; JAOS =Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 





